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I 
My Rabindranath 


It was many years ago. To the Jorasanko residence 
of the Poet came a joyous lad, humming an indistinct 
tune, his upper lip, adorned with the faint dawn of a 
moustache, quivering with emotion. The lad was an 
enthusiastic autograph-hunter He had come with certain 
hopes and with a sprinkling of the ego so natural at his 
age. The Poet had no time to see him; instead, he wrote 
his name ona piece of note-paper and sent it down to the 
lad. That was only half success. The lad’s vanity was 
hurt, for he had come with the idea of holding an intimate 
conversation with the Poet, incidentally to display his 
wisdom, another name for ignorance. But he was glad to 
possess the signature, although not in his cloth-bound 
little book. 

Circumstances, a few years later, brought this lad, 
grown then to youth, into close contact with the Poet and 
with his family. 

It was a summer's day. The projecting stones on the 
Calcutta streets, for tar macadam was then unknown, 
were throwing back the burning rays ot the sun mercilessly 
into the eyes of pedestrians, coachmen, and half-hooded 
horses dragging heavy iron-tyred hackney carriages. Such 
a carriage stopped at the door of the young man’s residence™ 
in the early afternoon and Rabindranath, alighting gently, 
came in. Entering the room he was surrounded instantly 
by the members of the young man’s family, who welcomed 
him with cordial greetings. On every face was an 
inexplicably expectant smile. But on the face of Rab- 
indranath, the consummate actor, there was a look of 
consternation. Ina vibrant, but almost hushed, voice, he 
asked the young man, '' When did I borrow this money 
from you? IfI did I must repay.’ The young man look- 
ed aside with a mysterious grunt. Some of the young 


audience chuckled. Then, slowly, Rabindranath produced 
from a capacious recess in his heautiful flowing robe, 
a note of hand in which the Poet promised to pay a thou- 
sand rupees on demand ! It wasa clever piece of forgery, for 
the young man was a bit of an artist. The ncte was on the 
autograph-sheet gathered some years ago, and the 
signature, therefore, was genuine. It bore a date of the 
last month of the Bengali year. Neatly, in pencil, 
Rabindranath had written the words, “ First April,’ under 
that date. 

The bubble having burst, there was laughter all round, 
and it was subdued only when Rabindranath said, 
Well, I knew the joke, but I also knew that it was an 
invitation, and, behold, Iam here! Iwill repay you all, 
in due course.” Then followed his music. with interludes 
of cold sharbet. The songs he sang were his own, of 
course, and sung in that gloriously sweet and viriie style, 
which was his unigue gift. The old harmonium, euphe- 
mistically called an organ, remamed unopened at its 
corner, for the Poet never could stand its unresponsive 
categorical notes. His own voice created the music, 
created the atmosphere, and what an atmosphere ! 

The sun had gone down. The pleasant south breeze 
was sweeping over the broad street, bringing peace and 
comfort with it. But the greater joy was in that musical 
atmosphere. After the Poet had left, the members of the 
young man’s family remained silent for a while, engrossed 
in beauty and melody. This was the story with which 
the ‘young man,” now mature in years, opened the 
conversation when I approached him to tell me something 
about Rabindranath. 

*’ Rabindranath,” he said, “ is a stupendous person- 
ality composed of countless complexes, and you can 
hardly describe him. Try it, if you like. You begin by 
saying that he is a poet; then you hasten to add that he 
is a story-teller, a composer and singer of songs, a teacher 
and educationist of uncommon patience and discernment, 
a director of fundamental thoughts, a creator of language 
and styles, a something or other. In reality, you can only see 
him from a single angle for the moment, realising instantly 
that there are many other angles of which you must take 
cognisance. You multiply substantives and adjectives, 
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you go on elaborating one aspect or another, till you are 
either baffled or self-satisfied. Indeed you can perceive 
him only to the extent of your own projected conscious- 
ness, limited by the scope of your knowledge. And many 
a person, under such a condition, has tried to judge him, 
criticise him, or praise him. In most such cases they have 
ended in failure, even often without knowing that they 
have. I have seen others who were hide-bound in 
‘isms’ trying to put him in a category. Their failure was 
ignominious,—only their anger expressed itself in calling 
Rabindranath futile, contradictory, even worthless. 
Rabindranath is such an intricate product gf synthesis, 
created by both his inheritance and self-cultdre, that he 
defies analysis. Yet, without the help of the analytical 
process, minds like yours and mine can hardly expect 
to realise Rabindranath. And all the while the real 
Rabindranath 1s perhaps eluding us, smiling in the crimson 
dawn or the orange-brown dusk of Santiniketan. 

‘Well, then, [ll tell you something about my 
Rabindranath. You need not take the slightest pain to 
ascertain whether the touches in my portrait conform to 
the reality of the subject, for my picture is entirely my 
own. It is an introspection. 

‘About the time of the autograph-note-of-hand 
incident, Rabindranath came to our house one morning, 
radiant, yet reserved, as usualthen. It was a time of his 
extreme mental concentration, as I shall tell you presently. 
In his hand was a book. I was engaged, at the moment, 
in giving a final polish to my shoes, a habit J] maintained 
for many years for the sake of an aesthetic appreciation cf 
cleanliness. I got up and bowed, shoe in hand. He 
smiled and said, ‘ Now leave that shoe; there may be 
meanings other than respect when one bows witha shoe 
in hand. Instead, take this book and give yourself a 
mental polish. The book was Herbert Spencer's First 
Principles. ‘Read the book,’ he said, * as an index to 
knowledge, as a means to an end, not as the end itself.’ 

‘Soon after this, one day, 1 wasaccompanying him 
down the Gorai river. We were coming from Shelidah, 
where, as you know, the Poet resided for several years, in 
almost perfect seclusion. We were coming to Kustia 
to catch the train. The little white painted ‘ green boat’ 
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glided like a swan on the ervsta! clear blue-green summer 
waters of the Gorai. The air wag still, the light was 
brilliant. The almost imperceptible ripples reflected tiny 
diamonds from patches on the water where the sun 
struck them at the proper angle. The atmosphere was 
ethereal, and one practically forgot the boat, the train, 
and even Calcutta, the destination. I was really taking a 
journey more intellectual than physical. I told him 
that I had read Spencer, and it had left me with a void. 
It had made me realise that I knew so little of the facts 
themselves not to speak of the principles. My mind was 
in astate of-turmoil. Yet, almost childishly, I wanted to 
know the fundamental realities of the universe, and that 
too in double quick time. Could he explain, for instance, 
how I could join the inanimate nature with the animate ? 

“ The Poet smiled. It was the same smile, conceiv- 
able at fleeting moments, which illuminated the benign 
faces of the Rishis, the seers of our ancient world, when 
they sat down to enlighten their pupils in the shades 
of their Asram groves. 

* All this happened at the commencement of the 
century. Modern atomic physics had not even been 
seriously thought of. Yet I heard a discourse on the 
gigantic powers stored up in, and frequently released from, 
the kernel of the minutest particle of matter. The 
biggest conglomeration of them behaved also in harmony, 
not in divergence. That not mere force, but conscious- 
ness as well, might dwell in all things. That quality itself 
might be the foundation of everything conceivable. That 
even beyond quality there might be an entity of unifica- 
tion, perhaps bereft of all attributes. 

Tf Herbert Spencer was one of the foretellers of the 
process of Evolution, which Lamarck and Darwin later 
made perfect, Rabindranath was the foreteller of modern 
physics. Indeed he was more. He was the foreteller of 
the philosophical background of science, of which only a 
faint glimpse is being perceived today. He was still greater, 
for he signified the ultimate spiritual reality, call it the 
inexplicable symbolical value of the unknown quantity, 
if you like. 

‘’ That discourse in the little ‘green boat’ on the 
Gorai opened the golden gate for me. Don't you see, my 
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Rabindranath is ever the guru, the teacher pre-eminent ? 

** I was telling you of the period of utmost concentra- 
tion in his life. Such it was as I saw it. It was at Shelidah 
that he retired for quiet contemplation. That, perhaps, is 
the process through which every genius must pass, @ 
genius who has to give a message to humanity, who has to 
bring hope to the forlorn. Thus did Buddha and Christ 
retire, thus does the modern scientist shut himself up 
in his labofatory. Such a period is one of discipline,. 
or organising thoughts, of deciding upon a course of 
action. Rabindranath had decided to take action. We 
see the effect in the great institution, the Visvabharati,. 
of today. It had a slender beginning, you know, but the 
idea and the ideal have always been there. They had 
their genesis at Shelidah. 

‘He was staying for a few days, during this period, 
at Giridih, with his friend the late Mr. Srischandrd 
Majumdar, himself a literary man. It was in the evening, 
and the sun had just gone down beyond the distant hills. 
The dust in the air was tinged blood-red. He came out 
of his room looking agitated. The red glow caught 
his flowing curls and beard. His eyes had a far look. 
We were on the lawn, a rather noisy crew, including his. 
son Rathindranath and Maharaj-Kumar Brajendra Kishore 
Deb Barman of Tripura, trying to convince Mr. Majumdar 
that he Icoked ten times better after I had trimmed 
his beard inthe French style that morning: As the Poet 
arrived we became silent. He declared that he had 
settled about the school at Santiniketan, and he was going 
to Calcutta that instant to consult a few educationist 
friends on certain points. He was off, catching the out- 
bound train by almost a fraction of a minute. When he 
returned a few days later, we read the signs of 
contentment and relief in his beaming countenance. 

“Te was a dynamic action, this sudden departure for 
Calcutta for consultation. It was induced by the con- 
centration through which he had been passing during this. 
period. It was not a whimsical action, although we may 
love to call it so, particularly in the case of a poet. He 
took it because nothing that he has done has ever been a 
halfway measure. He is thorough, and he apparently 
takes infinite pains to achieve a result. Only in his. 
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case he is unconscious of the effort or of the pain, for he 
has not to grope about as we do. His almost superhuman 
intellect gives him a discernment which, in the absence of 
any other adequate expression, I would describe as akin to 
clairvoyance. 

““And when the decision about the establishment of 
the institution at Santiniketan was taken, a lady, whose 
interest in the Poet was great, asked him if he had con- 
sidered the matter well, at any rate its financial aspect. 
The Poet replied that such an affair, as he was embarking 
upon, was not like a commercial undertaking. There 
was no question of making profits, unless the dissemina- 
tion of knowledge and the formation of character of 
children were by themselves considered profits. Again, 
no such venture as he was contemplating was ever 
brought to success by calculations. I came to know, 
however, that this lack of calculation had made the Poet 
give practically his all for the cherished cause. It had 
also made that gentle and benevolent lady, his wife, 
contribute hér all as well tor the cause of her husband. 
Will Bengal be ever grateful and remember this ? 

“ His concentrative days at Shelidah were, to my 
mind, also the days of virile expression of his genius. 
Almost speechless, he would devote himself to ceaseless 
work, from dawn to dusk and often far into the night. 
Occasionally he would relax and give us a reading ot his 
poems and prose writings. He would sing us his wonder- 
tul songs of those days, the cadence and melody of which 
would make us dumb with admiration and joy. And 
sometimes he would explain to us the significance, the 
underlying facts and principles, of his own writings, of those 
of the great poets and authors, of scientists and philoso- 
phers. That was real teaching. Not only the matter, 
but the mode also, was illuminating and inspiring. The 
analogies and imageries, the precise facts and inevitable 
logical conclusions, kept us spell-bound. 

Well, Ihave seen Rabindranath in other aspects, 
but always as a teacher. 

“ A young man whom he befriended stole his books. 
Tie was excused. A servant pilfered his clothes, his ser- 
vices were retained. Several men * borrowed’ money from 
him, and after a short period of absence, reappeared to 
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anequal weighing scale, you call him the revealing co- 
ordinator of things Western and Eastern. Perhaps you 
eare right. But, to me it appears that you still leave 
important factors out. 

**'You have seen Rabindranath marching in glory over 
the world, in the veritable manner of an Emperor, not as 
a conquering tyrant, but as a great teacher, the bearer of 
a mew message and the prophet of a new culture. You 
have stared in wonder when this same Emperor blended 
his perceptions in the realisation of the little pleasures 
and pains of the humble peasant. 

“ You are struck dumb by the versatile knowledge 
of this self-made man. From astronomy to biology, from 
the intricacies of the linguistic structure of Sanskrit to 
the almost inconceivable refinements of the teachings of 
the Upanishads, you find him perfectly at home any- 
where and at any time. In poetry and in prose, in Bengali 
and in English, in all bis writings, you discover this 
versatility, that is to say, if you have the clue to such 
knowledge. The vibrations of his music reach the utter- 
most regions of even the unknown nebula, as they stir 
up the innermost recesses of your individual soul. Time 
and spaceseem to vanish, they retain no meaning. COnjiy 
you are full of a kind of inexplicable and intense joy. 
I tell you, even if everything is forgotten in the unknown 
future, the Poet’s songs will still continue to inspire, 
chasten and soothe our great-grand-children removed a 
thousand generations forward. Rabindranath has achiev- 
ed immortality. 

“LT read the accounts of a traveller in distant Iceland. 
Walking all day.and worn out with fatigue, he arrived at 
the door of a clergyman in a remote village, a village 
consisting of a few huts at the furthest limit of the world, 
where communication was almost absent. After being 
welcomed and fed on frugal fare, the traveller was 
astonished to find in the ‘library’ of the clergyman a set 
of Rabindranath’s works. J was astonished to learn that 
the words of the Poet had broken down geographical and 
racial boundaries even where man is scarce. They had 
touched the fundamental chords of humanity. It was a 
queer sensation, for I felt that both the clergyman and I 
were reading Rabindranath and thinking of him together. 
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Through such an agency man can become a friend of man 
even when strife is unbridled. 

Many more years elapsed. After over three decades 
I found myself at Santiniketan, on an almost accidental 
visit. JI was practically compelled to accompany a friend, 
loved and honoured by me, and who is also a friend of the 
Poet and his family. The Poet was sitting on the verandah 
of ' Udayan’ (the residence). His Secretary announced 
the arrival of my friend and of a certain person Chere he 
pronounced my name in a little distorted way, unfamiliar 
to the Poet). I was behind my friend, on purpose, and 
outside the Poet’s direct view. Ashe greeted my friend, 
I appeared and, bowing down, took the dust of his feet. 
The instant he saw me, he cried out, without restraint, 
without study, without the least trace of any assumed 
formality, “Oh, is that you,’ and he called out to me by 
my old familiar name. The rest was an emotional break- 
down on my part, and you need not hear of it. Perhaps 
the Poet too was not unmoved. He is so intensely 
human. 

“Two days later we were at lunch. The Poet's 
daughter-in-law had procured some hilsa fish, knowing 
my weakness for the commodity, a rarity at Santiniketan. 
She was coaxing me to eat more, as I was telling her how 
her mother-in-law made me eat a fish to my heart's 
content at Shelidah. The Poet was at the head of the 
table listening to the glowing description of my escapades 
in bygone days. Then suddenly, with a reminiscent 
smile, he said, ‘Yes, you know, Bouma, (addressing his 
daughter-in-law) it must be said that I have treated him 
(me) right royally to hilsa fish ; also to many other things, 
including the kirtan (song) in Bhairabi (the tune).’ And 
without the loss of an instant he sang, ‘Oh, thou lord 
of my life, thou, not easily attainable (even) by devo- 
tion—. He sang only a few lines. Tears unchecked 
and unashamed flowed down my cheeks. Through the 
haze I could perceive the glistening moisture in the Poet's 
own eyes. He was thinking of days gone by. I was 
translated decades back. The lunch ended abruptly. 
Silent we departed, each to.his room. 

“The supreme human element in Rabindranath. is, 
to me, the quintessence of his life. This element is not 
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soft sentimentality. It is the powerful capacity to under- 
stand and embrace all things human, to regard them in 
their true perspective, and to extend to them the brimful 
cup of sympathy. I yield to none of you in my regard for 
him, but my love for this lovable man is a thousand times 
greater than my regard. 

** Now, I have told you something of my Rabindra- 
math, as I have created him. My picture is that of 
ifttrospection, as I told you before. My stock-raking is 
my own, not that of Rabindranath or of you. He may, 
in reality, be different. Your own Rabindranath may 
also be something else. But I am not disturbed. If mine 
be an illusion, I tell you, there is joy in that illusion. 
And I want to close my eyes with the possession of that 
joy untarnished.”’ 

a * * * 

The narrator became silent, and I had not the heart 

to break his silence; I left him even without saying 


good-bye. 


If 
The Budding Boy 


Calcutta Yesterday 

The Calcutta where Tagore saw the light was not 
the place that itis now. It was an altogether old-world 
place. Everything went at a snail’s pace. No rush of 
traffic ; none of business. Hackney carriages lumbered 
about in thecity making a rattling noise and raising clouds 
of dust. There were no trams, no motors, no buses. 
Unlike today, there was no mad rush of business. 
Clerks would take a good pull at their hookah before 
leaving for their office, and chew their betel as they went 
along. Bicycles were quite unknown then. 

Women did not ride in carriages, they had to go 
about in closed palanquins where they would often gasp 
for breath. Strict purdah wasin force. West-fangled 
women were styled as ‘‘ memsahib’’—a term that had 
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come to stand for one who had cast off all sense of decen- 
cy and propriety. If any woman unexpectedly encounter- 
ed a stranger her veil would at once fall to the tip of her 
nose and she would at once turn her back on him. The 
palanquins in which the women-folk moved about were 
shut air-tight. The palanquins of the well-off ladies were 
enveloped with an additional coloured covering, so that 
they looked like the moving tombs. 

Not to speak of gas or electric light even the kerosene 
lamp lay in the womb of future- When the kerosene 
nae came in vogue, its brilliance amazed every young and 
old. 

Nowadays, when the crowds of people return from 
their offices, colleges and various other business activities, 
they throng the playgrounds in swarms or rush to the 
cinema halls. But in those days much active interest was 
shown in drama. Dramatic entertainments were given by 
the well-off gentlemen at their own quarters where their 
friends and other guests were invited. Big coaches 
would roll up to the portico one after another. In those 
days Rabindra was too young to make anything out of the 
sobs of the © high-caste Kulin heroine " but his longing to 
know grew intense day by day. It was later that he came 
to realise that the sobber was really high caste. ‘* She” 
was merely his own brother-in-law. But in those days 
grown-ups and children were kept apart as strictly as men 
and women with their separate apartments. The singing 
and dancing would go on in the blaze of the drawing-room 
chandelier, the men would pull at the hookah, the 
women of the family would take their betel boxes and sit 
in the subdued light behind their screen, the visiting 
ladies would gather in these retired nooks, and there 
would be much whispering of the domestic gossip. But 
the children were in bed by this time and lay listening as 
their maid-servants told them stories—'* In the moonlight 
expanding like an opening flower.” 

In those days it was the fashion among rich house- 
holders to run jatars or troupes of actors. There was a 
great demand for boys with shrill voices to join these 
troupes. One of Tagore’s uncles was patron of such an 
amateur company. He was a man of parts and had a gift for 
writing plays and was very enthusiastic about training the 
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boys. All over Bengal professional companies were the 
rage, just as the amateur companies were in aristocratic 
circles. Troupes of players sprang up like mushrooms on 
all sides under the leadership of some well-known actor or 
other. It was not, however, necessary that their patron 
or leader was necessarily of high family or good education. 
Their fame rested on their own merits. cdatar perform- 
ance used to take place in the house of the Tagores from 
time to time. 
Tagore’s Father 

Shortly after Tagore’s birth, his father took to 
travelling. So itis no exaggeration to say that in his ear- 
ly childhood he hardly knew him. He would now and 
then come back all of a sudden and with him came foreign 
servants with whom child Rabindra was so eager to 
make friends. One of his servant friends was a young 
Punjabi named Lenu. He received an unusual respect 
and honour in the Tagore family simply because he hailed 
from the Punjab. The Tagores had the same reverence 
for the whole Punjabi nation as for Bhim and Arjuna 
of the Mahabharata. They were warriors, and it was a 
proud privilege to have in their midst Lenu of the Punjab. 
Tagore's sister-in-law had a model war-ship under a glass 
case, which when wound up, rocked on blue-paiated 
silken waves to the tinkling of a musical box. Young 
Rabindra would implore hard for the loan of this to 
display its marvels to the admiring Lenu. 

When after his long absences, his father came home 
even for a few days, the whole house seemed filled with 
the weight of his presence. The elders in the family 
were seen at certain hours, formally robed in their chogas, 
passing to his room with restrained gait and sobered 
mien, casting away any betel leaf they happened to be 
chewing. Everyone seemed on the alert. To make sure 
of nothing going wrong, Tagore’s mother would superin- 
tend the cooking herself. The old mace-bearer with his. 
white livery and crested turban, on guard at his father’s 
door, would warn the children not to be boistereus in the 
verandah in front of his rooms during his midday siesta. 
They had to walk past quietly, talking in whispers, and 
dared not even take a peep inside. 

His father was very particular in all his arrangements. 
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He disliked leaving things vague or undetermined, and 
never allowed slovenliness or makeshifts. He had a well- 
defined code to regulate his relations with others and 
theirs with him. In this he was different from the 
generality of his countrymem. With the rest of the 
family a little laxity this way or that did not matter much: 
so in their dealings with him they had to be anxiously 
careful. It was not so much the little less or 
more that he objected to, as the failure to be up to 
standard. 

His father had also a way of picturing to himself 
every detail of what he wanted done. On the occasion of 
any ceremonial gathering at which he could not be 
present, he would think out and assign the place for each 
thing, the duty of each member of the family, the seat for 
each guest. Nothing would escape him. After it was all 
over he would ask each one for a separate account and 
thus gain a complete impression of the whole for himself. 

One day child Rabindra was summoned by his father. 
How he would like to go to the Himalayas he was asked. 
He was so much filled with joy at this pleasant inquiry 
that he could have rent the skies with a shout that 
might have given some idea of ‘How.’ On the day of 
' their leaving home his father, as was his habit, assembled 
the whole family in the prayer hall for the divine service. 
After young Rabindra had taken the dust of the feet of 
his elders, he got into the carriage with his father. This 
was the first time in his life that he had a full suit of 
clothes made for him. His father himself had selected the 
pattern and colour. A  gold-embroidered velvet cap 
completed his costume. 

A Journey with His Father 

Their first halt was'to be for afew days at Bolpur. 
Tagore’s sister's son Satya had been there a short time 
before with his parents. He had given very incredible 
accounts of his travels to the naive Rabindra who had had 
then no opportunity of learning to determine the line 
between the possible and the impossible. He had only 
delved into the pages of the children’s editions of the 
Holy Ramayana and Mahabharata which could give no 
clue to it. Nor were then any children’s illustrated books 
to guide him in the way a child should go. All the hard 
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and fast laws whith govern the world he learnt by knock- 
ing up against them. 

Satya had told him that unless one was very expert, 
getting into the train was a terribly dangerous affair—the 
least slip and it was all up. He was also warned to hold 
his seat with all his might, otherwise the jolt at the start- 
ing was so tremendous that there was no telling where he 
would get thrown off. However he got into the 
compartment so easily that he felt sure that the worst 
was yet to be and when at length he made an absurdly 
smooth start without any semblance of adventure, he felt 
woefully disappointed. 

The pleasantness of the journey thrilled the child 
through and through. The train ran on with a lightning 
speed. The broad fields with their blue-green border trees 
and the villages nestling in their shade flew past in a 
stream of pictures which melted like a flood ot mirages. 
It was evening when they reached Bolpur. 

At dawn when he rose up his heart was beating 
fast with curiosity. Satya had also told him that Bolpur 
had one feature which was to be found nowhere in 

_the world. This was the path leading from the main 
buildings to the servants’ quarters, which though not 
covered over in any way, didnot allow a ray of the sun or 
a drop of the rain to touch anybody passing along it. He 
started to hunt for this queer path, but the reader 
ae perhaps not wonder at his failure to find it to this 

ay. 

Town-bred as he was, it was there at Bolpur that he 

saw the rice field for the first time. There he had great 
freedom of movement. There was no servant rule here. 

He was free to roam about as he chose. 

Though he was yet a mere child, his father did not 
place any restriction on his wanderings. In the hollows of 
the sandy soil the rain water had ploughed deep furrows, 
carving out miniature mountain ranges full of red 
gravel and pebbles of various shapes through which ran 
tiny streams revealing the geography of Lilliput. From 
this region he would gather upin the lap of his tunic many 
curious pieces of stone and take the collection to his 
father. He never made light of the boy's labours. On 
the contrary he waxed enthises 
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‘* How wonderful! "' he exclaimed. “ Where did you 
get all these 7” 

“ There are many many more thousands and thou- 
sands!’ burst out the young adventurer. “I could bring 
as many every day.” 

** That would be nice!" replied his father. ‘* Why 
not decorate my little hill with them.” 

Tagore was never tired of roaming about among those 
miniature hills and dales in hopes of lighting on some- 
thing, never known before. He was the Livingstone of 
the undiscovered land which looked as if seen through the 
wrong end of a telescope. Everything there, the dwarf 
date-palms, the scrubby wild plums and the stunted 
jambolans, was in keeping with the miniature’ mountain 
ranges, the little rivulet and the tiny fish he had 
discovered. 

They left Bolpur and making short halts on the way 
at various places they broke their journey at Amritsar. 

A very interesting incident took place on the way. 
The train had stopped at some big station. The ticket 
examiner came and punched their tickets. He looked at 
our budding hero curiously as if in a state of doubt. He 
left them and came back again with a companion. Both 
of them fidgeted about for a time near the door of their 
compartment and then again retired. At last came the 
station-master himself. He looked at the half-ticket of 
Rabindra and asked : 

Isn't the boy over twelve ? ”’ 

** No,” said his father. 

He was then only eleven, but looked older than his 
age. 
“ You must pay the full fare for him,’’ said the 
station-master. 

His father’s eyes flashed. Without a word he took 
out a currency note from his box and handed it to the 
station-master. When they brought his father his change, 
he flung it back disdainfully at them. 

The station-master stood abashed at the exposure of 
the meanness of his implied doubt. 

The Golden Temple of Amritsar, the Mecca of the 
Sikhs, held a great fascination over the imaginative mind 
of Tagore. Many a morning did he accompany his father 
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to this Guru Durbar of the Sikhs in the middle of gigantic 
tank. He was greatly delighted on hearing the sacred 
chanting resounding there continually. 

Once his father invited one of the enchanting choir— 
a band of professional religious singers—and got him to sing 
them some of their sacred songs. The man was lavishly 
rewarded and went away more than satisfied. The result 
was that they hadto take stern measures for self-defence— 
a swarm of these singers thronged at their residence. 
When they found their house impenetrable they haunted 
and waylaid them in the streets. And as they went out 
for their walk in the morning, every now and then would 
appear a tambura slung over a shoulder. The sight of it 
they felt like game birds at the sight of the muzzle of the 
hunter's gun. Indeed so weary did they become that the 
twang of the tambura, from a distance, scared them away. 

His father had brought with him some volumes of the 
Peter Parley series from which to teach him. He select- 
ed the Life of Benjamin Franklin to begin with. The 
book appealed to him in that he thought it would provide 
an entertaining and instructive material but soon he 
realised that it was packed with much of business and 
calculated morality and too much of worldly prudence. 
He left the book in disgust. 

Hitherto Tagore had nothing to do with Sanskrit. 
He had been initiated into the language of the gods by 
getting some rules of grammar by rote. Now his father 
started him on the second Sanskrit reader at a gallop. He 
made a good headway in his studies under the awe-in- 
spiring supervision of his father. With the vocabulary 
acquired from his Sanskrit reader he built up grandiose 
compound words doing at times gross injustice tq the rules 
of grammar but his father never discouraged him. 

Among many books which his father had taken for 
his personal use there was the famous multi-volume edi- 
tion of Gibbon’s Rome. To the youthful mind of Rabindra 
they seemed remarkable dry. * Being a boy,” he thought, 

‘I am helpless to read many books because |] have to. 
But why should a grown-up person, who need not read 
unless he pleases, bother himself so?” 

At the Himalayas 
They stayed for about a month in Amritsar and then, 
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towards the end of April, left for the Dalhousie Hills. 
The urge for the Himalayas was so strong on the youthful 
mind of Rabindra that the last few days in Amritsar seem- 
ed as if they were creeping away ata snail's pace. 

His eyes feasted on the beauty of the landscape 
of the hills. His soul was possessed with the majesty of 
the flowering spring crops. Every day they would take 
their milk and bread early in the morning and make a 
fresh start on their day’s pleasure trip and take shelter in 
the next staging bungalow before sunset. The charm of 
the natural scenery seemed to have arrested his gaze. It 
was a joy for ever to see the great forest trees clustering 
closer, and a waterfall trickling out underneath their 
shade. “ Why, oh why, had we to leave such spots be- 
hind,” cried his thirsting heart, * why could we not stay 
on there for ever?" 

His father placed his little cash-box under Rabindra’s 
charge. It was not because he thought him to be the fit- 
test person to guard the big sums he kept init for use on 
the way. Their attendant Kishori was safer from this 
point of view. Evidently his only aim in selecting Rab- 
indra for this task was to train him for the stern responsi- 
bility of life. One day, as they reached the staging 
bungalow, Rabindra forgot to make it over to his father 
and left it lying on the table. He was reprimanded for 
this negligence. 

At night they would gaze at the brilliant stars shining 
on the clear blue firmament. His father showed him the 
constellations and gave him lessons on astronomy. 

The house they had taken at Bakrota was the highest 
peak of the hill. The winter trost had not melted even 
though it was nearing May. As before, Rabindra was 
freely allowed by his father to roam about on the hill and 
dale. Some way below their house there stretched a spur 
thickly dotted with deodars. Into this wilderness he would 
wander alone with his iron-spiked staff. His lonely 
wanderings in these thick forests would often fill his mind 
with wonder and awe. 

His room was at one end of the house from where he 
could have glimpses of the distant snow-clad peaks shim- 
mering dimly in the starlit night. 

Before the sunrise, his father would — taken his 
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sacred ablution, had his prayer and then his morning milk 
and then young Rabindra standing by his side, he would 
once more hold communion with God, chanting the sacred 
Upanishads. 

Then they would go out for a walk. Rabindra did not 
enjoy these long and wearisome walks. At times he would 
give up the attempt half-way and come back home through 
ashort cut. After the morning walk he would have his 
English lessons from his father for an hour. After ten 
o'clock came the bath in icy-cold water. The cold bath 
was arranged for our hero more as penance than as a 
matter of necessity. To give him courage his father would 
tell of the unbearably freezing baths that he himself was 
accustomed to in his younger days. 

Another ordeal was drinking of milk. His father was 
unusually fond of milk. He would take it in large quan- 
tities at frequent intervals. But Rabindra had failed to 
inherit this capacity, he disliked it as does a bull, a red 
rag. Unfortunately they would have their milk together. 
He would often persuade his friends to fill his cup more 
than half with foam. 

After the lunch, his lessons began again, but this was 
not an auspicious time for studies. At times he was over- 
powered with sleep and his father had to let him off. But 
strange it was that sleep too would then take wing like 
the touch of a magic wand. Then ho! for the mountains. 

He would then take his staff and roam about from one 
peak to another. His father had allowed him-to wander 
about the mountains at his will. To the end of his life, he 
never stood in the way of the independence of his child- 
ren. A passive acceptance by them of the correct and 
the proper did not satisfy him. He preferred to wait till 
the prompting to refrain came from within. It was his 
evergrowing conviction that truth, if strayed from, can be 
found again, but a forced or blind acceptance of it from 
the outside effectually bars the way in. 

He thus stayed for a few months with his father in 
‘vernal woods ”’ of the Himalayas and then was sent back 
home with his personal attendant. 

Family Life 

The members of the family where Rabindra was born 

did not lead a water-tight secluded life. They were all 
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highly social and had each a very large number of friends. 
His mother after a crowded day-life would spend her even-- 
ing with her friends gossiping round her. In those days there 
was no source of regular news to form the basis of their 
chat. Whenever leisure permitted, men and women would 
enjoy a respite of stories, humorous laughter and tit-bit. 
The sister of Braja Acharya, the family priest, was a daily 
visitor of the family and she was also a great friend of Rab- 
indra’s mother. She was the regular news-bearer. Each 
day she would pick up some novel thing to circulate 
among her friends. If there was no news some day, she 
would harness her imaginative faculty and invent one. 
Mostly she was a harbinger of ominous tidings from all 
parts of the country. Often she was the messenger of 
blissful news. 

Now and then young Rabindra would parade his book- 
learning before the women-folk of his house. They would 
be surprised to hear from the young lad that the earth was. 
like a ball, that it revolves round the sun, that the sun is 
nine crores of miles away from earth and thus tickle his 
vanity. When he recited verses from his Sanskrit text, 
they were struck with awe for his deep erudition. Hav- 
ing themselves no knowledge of the language, they could 
not judge the accuracy of his pronunciation and therefore 
regarded him a scholastic prodigy. 

Rabindra was very favourite with his sister-in-law. 
He would render her small helps ever and anon—cut up 
betel-nuts for her. She would half-humorously admire 
the skill of the lad in this task and thus encouraged him 
in fine betel-cutting. 

Around this women’s work spread on the roof in the 
pleasant sunlight of cold weather there smacked of village 
life. There was a pounding room in the house. The con- 
fectionery halls were also made. The housemaids rolled 
the cotton wicks on their thighs for the oil lamps. Not 
from the dry-as-bones printed books but from the living 
lips of their mothers would the children hear fairy tales. 
In the outer verandah where the children were given the 
first lesson, juvenile attempts were made to scratch letters 
on palm leaves. Neighbouring children also joined them. 
Some of the terrible stories like that of the Incarnation 
Narsingha tearing the bowels of the King Hiranyakashipu 
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told in his early childhacd reverberated for a long time 
into his memory and fed his imaginative faculty. 

When Rabindra had nothing else todo be would move 
upstairs to the unfenced roof of the outer apartments. 
This was his favourite holiday resort where he spent most 
of his youthful days in multi-coloured thoughts and moods. 
The city of Calcutta provided for him an excellent per- 
spective from one corner of the roof. His eyes fell on the 
roots of myriad of houses of all shapes and sizes punc- 
tuated with green trees. 

He would invariably pass his middays secretly on this 
roof. The calm hours of the midday have ever fascinated 
him. The noise and hustle was at a very low ebb—almost 
at the stand still. The servants having eatentheir fill were 
too drowsy to take note of his activities. He would bolt 
the roof to enjoy the perfect bliss of solitude. The after- 
noon sunlight deepened into gold, and the kite rose scream- 
ing into the sky. The bangle-seller’s cry would create a 
stir in the inner apartments among the housewives. 
These impressions of the home environments lasted on the 
future poet’s mind for a pretty long time and provided him 
with a fund of material for his works of art. 

The School 

Young Rabindra was placed under a tutor along with 
two other companions who were by two years his seniors. 
He was not able to recollect much in his later life of what 
he learnt. Buta jingling sentence in the Bengali Child’s 
Primer constantly recurred to him: © The rain patters, 
the leaf quivers.” The rhythm of this small sentence re- 
verberated in his memory till his Jast day. The rain 
pattered and the leaf quivered again and again in the live- 
long day of his consciousness. 

A spirit of freedom had permeated every fibre of his 
being. The dull and tremmelled life at school did not 
attract his inquisitive nature, rather on the other hand he 
felt cramped and cabined. He disliked to be shut up 
in the four walls of the classroom. His mind revolted at 
the sight of the benches and the tables. They were al- 
ways stiff, cramping, and dead.” He felt like a square 
peg ina round hole. He felt a return of life when he re- 
turned home after the class had broken up. He had to 
prepare his next day’s lesson in the evening by burning 
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the oil lamp in his study room. This way of study did not 
fit in with his frame of mind. It was a great ordeal for 
the future teacher to submit to this kind of soul-stiffen- 
ing system of education. This method was sure to suck the 
life of youth, he would argue in his mind. Could it not be 
so reformed as to fit in with the laws of Nature ? 

In those days a juggler, a snake-charmer or a man 
with a dancing bear was the principal agent to spell varie- 
ty and diversion in the monotony of life. Cinema was un- 
heard of then. Games were few and those, too, of very 
ordinary kind. And so young Rabindra was fenced in by 
the deadly sameness of the days, as though by an impri- 
soning hedge of lifeless withered twigs. 

Thus went on the mills of learning from morning till 
evening. Rabindra’s third elder brother Hemendranath 
was very keen on imparting to the children of the family 
a variety of knowledge. He was a stern taskmaster. The 
children at home had to go through much more than what 
«vas required by the school course. They had to get up 
before daybreak and, clad in loin-cloths, begin a bout or 
two with a blind wrestler. Soon after they would put on 
their garments on their dust-besmeared bodies and start- 
ed on their daily lessons in Literature, Mathematics, 
Geography and History. At half past four they returned 
from school. The gymnastic master was lying in wait for 
them. Rabindra liked to exercise his body on the parallel 
bars. The gymnastic master had no sooner gone than the 
drawing master arrived. 

Gradually the rusty light of the day faded away. The 
many blurred noises of the evening were heard as a dreary 
hum. Then would come Aghone Babu for their English 
lessons. It was not before nine that they were free. 

On Sundays they had music lessons with Vishnu. 
Now and then came Sitanath Dutt to give them demon- 
stration in physical science. The children acquired some 
superficial knowledge of science by experiments with 
familiar things. Rabindra enjoyed these lessons to his fill. 
He was filled with nine days’ wonder when his teacher put 
some water with saw-dust in it on the fire in a glass vessel 
and showed them how the lightened hot water came up, 
and the cold water went down and how finally the water 
began to boil. To him Sunday did not fee] Sunday-like 
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unless Sitanath Babu turned up. 

Once Heramba Tattvartna, the Sanskrit scholar, 
came: and Rabindra began to learn the Mugdhabodh San- 
skrit grammar by heart, though without understanding a 
word of it. An hour was also fixed when the children would 
be told all about human bones by a student-teacher from 
the Campbell Medical School, for which purpose a skeleton, 
with the bones fastened together by wires, was hung up in 
their school-room. Rabindra found it as troublesome to 
remember the names of the bones as the Sutras of the 
Sanskrit grammar. The sight of the medical pupil-teacher 
was not weicome to his students; but unfortunately he 
was so regular like a clock that even the fervent and the 
united wishes of the three pupils were not enoughto cause 
even a day’s absence. Once it so happened that in the 
course of a hand-to-hand fight between the Indian and 
Eurasian students of the Medical School, a chair was 
thrown at him. This caused serious injuries in his head. It 
was a regrettable occurrence; nevertheless the pupils were 
not able to take it as a personal sorrow, and his recovery’ 
somehow seemed to them needlessly swift. 

The Tagore children were given a thorough training in 
music. It was the family tradition to learn the Indian 
music from the earliest years. In this school of music 
Rabindra had alsoto be entered. Vishnu, the music mas- 
ter, initiated him with the commonest kind of Bengali fulk 
songs for he understood that boyhood has its own childish 
needs, and that those Bengali words ‘would come much 
more easily to Bengali children than Hindi speech. Be- 
sides this the rhythm of this folk music defied all accom- 
paniment by tabla. It danced itself into the very pulses 
of the youthful children. The experiment thus made show- 
ed that just as a child learns his first enjoyment of lite- 
rature from his mother’s nursery rhymes, he learns his first 
enjoyment of music also from the same source. 

Nature had so made Rabindra that nothing could keep 
him for many days in the beaten track of learning. He 
strayed at will filling his wallet with whatever gleanings 
of knowledge he chanced upon. If he had been disposed to 
give his mind to his studies, he would have won laurels 
among the musicians of his time. 

As long as his brother was in charge of Rabindra’s 
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education he repeated Brahmo songs with Vishnu in an 
absent-minded fashion. When he felt so inclined he would 
sometimes hang about the doorway while his elder 
brother was practising, and pick up the song that was going 
on. Once he was singing to the Behag air “ O thou of 
slow and stately tread.”” Unobserved he listened and fix- 
ed the tune in his mind, and astounded his mother by sing- 
ing it to her that evening. 

Their family friend Srikantha Babu was absorbed in 
music day and night. He would sit on the verandah, rub- 
bing oil on his body before his morning ablutions, his 
hookah in his hand and the fragrance of amber-scented 
tobacco rising into the air. He was always humming tunes 
which attracted Rabindra as also other children of the 
family around him. He never taught them songs, he simply 
sang those to them and they picked them up almost 
without knowing. Sometimes he could not restrain his 
enthusiasm and would stand up and dance accompanying 
himself on the sitar. His big expressive eyes shone with 
enjoyment. 

Now and then their house was visited by the reputed 
musicians of the province. Rabindra, early in the morn- 
ing, would drag them from their bed and made them sing 
to him. When he wasa little older a very great musician, 
called Jadu Bhatta, came and was their guest for a few 
days. He was attracted with the lad’s enthusiasm and 
wanted to impart to him musical lessons regularly but, as 
in other science, Rabindra rebelled against all discipline 
and restraint which prevented the wings of his genius from 
soaring high. However he casually picked up from him a 
certain amount of stolen knowledge. He stored from him 
a variety of rainy season songs which lived in his memory 
until his last day. 

When his English tutor found that he could not se- 
cure his attention for the school course, he gave up the 
attempt as hopeless and went on a different track. He 
took him through Kalidasa's Birth of the War God trans- 
lating it to him as he went on. He also read Macbeth to 
him, first explaining the text in Bengali, and then confin- 
ing him to the school-room till he had rendered the day's 
reading into Bengali verse. In this way he got him to 
translate the whole play. 
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His Sanskrit tutor likewise gave up the fruitless task 
of teaching grammar to his unwilling pupil, and read 
Shakuntala with him instead. He was so impressed with the 
boy's translation of Macbeth that he showed the same to 
Pt. Vidyasagar and took the little author with him. When 
the restraints and rigours of the school studies were lifted 
from him, he was feeling a consuming passion for studies 
and devoured the meagre literature in Bengali which he 
could lay his hand on. He had resort toa large number 
of periodical journals and enjoyed their delightful and re- 
freshing studies. He also made his first acquaintance with 
the popular poets of that age through the pages of these 
magazines. He was captivated with the poetry of Vihari- 
lal Chakravarti. The artless flute-strains of this poet's 
lyrics awoke within him the music of fields and forest 
glades. 
His Home Environment 

One great advantage which Rabindra enjoyed in his 

younger days was the literary and artistic atmosphere 
which pervaded their house. His elder cousin, Ganendra 
Babu, wasa nationalist through and through. His nation- 
alism characterised him in literature, art, music and 
drama. He was one of the youthful Bengali group who 
brought about the Bengali renaissance. It was he who 
gave Rabindra the lead in writing patriotic songs and 
poems. 
Ganendra Babu’s younger brother Gunendra exercis- © 
ed a still greater influence on Rabindra. He was hospita- 
lity incarnate. He kept the house filled with his person- 
ality. New ideas of festivity, or frolic, theatricals or other 
entertainments, found in him a ready patron. 

He usually told Rabindra stories from Indian His- 
tory. Rabindra was shocked with which he heard the 
tragic end of Clive—how he after establishing the British 
rule in India, went back home and cut his own throat. 
How could there be such a dismal failure within, he argu- 
ed, and such a brilliant success outside. This thought 
heavily weighed on his mind the whole day. 

Cousin Gunendra encouraged the lad's juvenile 
attempts at versification. He was far from being a severe 
critic; in fact the opinions he expressed smacked of so 
much flattery that these would have splendidly done as 
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advertisement. However, when in any of his poems his 
childishness became too obtrusive he could not restrain 
his peel of laughter. 

Rabindra’s eldest brother was a reputed poet of his. 
time and his fame was spreading day by day. When Rab- 
indra was quite a child, his brother was engaged upon his 
masterpiece The Dream Journey. It was a tidal flood of 
poetic fancy, rhyme and expression. Rabindra could not 
quite understand The Dream Journey. Nonetheless he 
was taptured with its recitation, 

There came to Rabindra in his boyhood a friend whose 
help in his literary progress was invaluable. Akshay Chow- 
dhury was a school-fellow of his fifth brother. He was a 
post-graduate of English Literature and had an equal zest 
for Bengali Literatute. He had collected a great store of 
Bengali songs of unknown origin. He was a lightning com- 
poser of lyrics and quality songs. He had no pride of 
authorship. He always hid his light under the bushel. 
Some of his songs required great popularity but no one 
knew anything about their composer. 

Rabindra’s fifth brother Jyotindra was one of the 
chief helpers in his literary and emotional training. He 
was an enthusiast himself, and loved to induce enthusiasm. 
in others. He was about twelve years senior to Rabindra 
but the difference of ages was no bar to their free intellec- 
tual and sentimental intercourse. He allowed a great 
freedom to Rabindra which others did not dare to give :. 
rather they disapproved of it. His companionship enabled 
Rabindra to overcome his shrinking sensitiveness. It 
was as necessary for his soul after its rigorous repression 
during his infancy as are the monsoon clouds after a fiery 
summer. 

While Rabindra was growing to boyhood music was 
largely cultivated in the family. Hus brother Jyotindra at 
one time would spend days at his piano in the creation of 
new tunes. Showers of melody would stream from under 
his dancing fingers, while Rabindra and Akshay Babu, 
seated on either side, would be busy fitting words to the 
tunes as they grew into shape to help to told them in 
their memories. This is how Rabindra served his appren- 
ticeship in the composition of songs. 

At this time Viharilal Chakravarti's series of songs 
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-called Sarda Mangal were coming out in the Arya Dar- 
shan. Rabindra’s sister-in-law who was a great lover of 
art and literature was greatly taken up with the sweet 
lyrical quality of these songs. She would often invite the 
poet in their house. This gave Rabindra an opportunity 
to make friends with him. He would often read out his 
poems or sing his songs to Rabindra. Rabindra would also 
sometimes set his words to music and sing them to him. 
The poet was a great admirer of Valmiki and Kalidas. At 
that time the height of Rabindra’s ambition was to become 
a poet like Vibari Babu. However, his sister-in-law was 
a great obstacle in his way. She was an ardent admirer 
of Vihari Babu and would scoff at Rabindra and always 
underrated the lad’s poetic abilities and his powers of 
song. She thought that his childish vanity must be crush- 
edinthe bud. She would rather praise someone else's 
‘singing at his expense with the result that the budding 
musician gradually became quite convinced of the defects 
of his voice, but the poetic enthusiasm was so strong in 
him that no discouragement could thwart his ambition. 
Juvenile Versification 

Rabindra’s early verses are like the blossoms of the 
mango-tree’s first flowering in the month of Magh, destin- 
ed like them to wither forgotten. 

His elder brother Jyotindra Babu had to go very often 
to Shelidah to look after the affairs of the zamindari. 
Once when he had an occasion to leave for the purpose, he 
took Rabindra with him. His intimacy with the lad had 
made him realise that his nature was attuned to ramblings 
in the open air, that in such surroundings it nourished 
itself spontaneously. He therefore allowed him full 
freedom as before and so it was in Shelidah that his 
nature was developed. There he revelled in his solitude. 
His fancy un wearily took wing and his note-book was fill- 
ed with verses in a short time. 

He could not have been more than eight years old at 
that time. Jyoti, a son of his sister, who was consider- 
ably older than he, explained to him one day thar if one 
poured words into a fourteen-syllable mould, they would 
condense into verse. Rabindra soon tried this magic for- 
mula for himself. The lotus of poetry blossomed in no 
time in this fourteen-syllabled form. He could not have 
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dared even to imagine that any effort of his could produce 
such.a fine poetry. When after stringing together a few 
words at his own sweet will, he found them turned into a 
Pyar verse he felt he had no illusions left about the glo- 

ries of poetising. So great was his enthusiasm for writing 
verses that he made himself almost a nuisance with his 
versification. His elder brother had a great pride in the 
budding poet and was always hunting for an audience. One 
day the two brothers were coming out of the estate offices 
when they came across the editor of The National Paper, 
Nabagopal Mitter. Rabindra'’s brother tackled him with- 
out further ado: “ Look here, Nabagopal Babu! Won't 
you listen to a poem which Rabi has written?” The 
reading forthwith followed. 

Once he composed a poem in the Pyar and Tripadi 
metres, in which he lamented that as one swims to pluck 
the lotus, it floats further and further away on the waves 
raised by one’s own armsand remains always outof reach. 
Akshay Babu was struck with the precocious poetic 
genius of the boy and took him to the houses of his rela-~ 
tives, and made him recite tothem. ‘°° The boy has cer- 
tainly the gift of writing,’ they said. 

When Rabindra was ina lower standard of the school, 
his Superintendent Gobinda Babu heard someone saying 
that he wrote poetry. He ordered him, thereupon, to 
write a few verses and read out the same to his class- 
mates. The cynical verdict of themall was that the verses 
were assuredly stolen goods. 

There was started a monthly literary organ called the 
Gyanankur (sprouting knowledge) and true to its name it 
secured the services of the budding poet as one of its con~ 
tributors. His first prose writing also saw the light in the 
pages of the Gyanankur. It was a critical essay and hada 
bit of history. 

Rabindra was very fond of studying the old Vaishnava 
poems which were being collected and published by 
Akshay Babu. Their mystic language, of course, was 
above the lad’s head but for that very reason his enthusi- 
asm was aroused all the more. He drank the Vaishnava 
spring | of inspiration so deep that unconsciously he began 
to imitate their mystic style. 

When he had composed a few of these imitation 
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poems, he showed them to a friend saying that he had 
copied them from an old manuscript written by one Vaish- 
nava poet named Bhanu Singh. His friend was charmed 
with their reading and exclaimed that even a Vidyapati or 
a Chandidas could not have excelled these exalted lyrics. 
He desired to make over the manuscript to Akshay Babu 


for publication. 
When Rabindra disclosed that he was the real author, 


his friend was taken aback. 

These Bhanu Singh poems were serially published in 
the Bharati. Dr. Nishikanta Chatterjee was writing a 
thesis in Germany for his Ph.D. His theme was the Indian 
Lyric Poetry compared with that of Europe. Bhanu 
Singh’s fame had by that time spread so far that he was 
Ziven a place of honour in this thesis as one of the old 
poets, such as no modern writer could have aspired to. 


Ill 


The Goethe of India 


When on August 7 Rabindranath Tagore passed 
away, his death was a national and international calumity 
in the realm of art and thought. In his “* Unhappy India,” 
a reply to India’s vilifier Miss Mayo, Lala Lajpat Rai, 
the great Indian scholar and patriot, said that perhaps in 
the modern world there is not such a versatile genius as 
Rabindranath. The French Pacifist and author of that im- 
mortal novel ** Jean Christophe,’ Romain Rolland, spoke of 
Rabindranath’s ‘Goethe-like genius. Tagore is poet, 
thinker, novelist, dramatist, musician, short-story writer 
and painter. Of all the arts mentioned above he is a master 
while his knowledge of many sciences and languages is 
not superficial but deep. Tagore is not merely an artist 
and thinker. As patriot and cosmopolitan, religious and 
social reformer and educator, he played different roles 
without conflict, for the keynote of his life and work is 
harmony. This man on whom Nature bestowed rare 
gifts attempted many things and succeeded in all of them 
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like a master. The range of his achievements is so be- 
wildering that one would bow to him and say,: 
“We ask and ask. Thou art still, 

Out-topping knowledge... 

Self-school’d, self-scann’'d, self-honoured, self-secure,”’ 
This greatest Poet of the twentieth century is one of those 
few master-minds whom praise, however high, cannot ade- 
quately prize. Wohlliam Michael Rossetti, in his book 
“ Lives of Poets,” repeats in a number of interrogations, 
how itis impossible for language, however eulogistic, to 
praise William Shakespeare. Rabindranath has similar 
claims for adoration. Of him may be said, what Sir James 
Mackintosh said of Shakespeare and Burke, that he is 
above mere talent. 

Rabindranath 1s unique among poets. Though an atist 
of the delicatest sensitiveness, he was not cloistered. To 
him the world is a realitv. He never hesitated tu speak 
out his mind whenever necessary. Thus, after the last 
Great War, whose horrors made his blood boil at the 
hecatomb of human lives it involved, he condemned the 
civilisation of the West, wherefrom his Nobel Prize came, 
as ‘cannibalistic and carnivorous.” He was Chairman 
of the Reception Committee of the Indian National 
Congress over which Mrs. Annie Besant presided. He 
opposed the Partition of Bengal boldly. Disdaining per- 
sonal honour, while his countrymen were repressed and 
insulted, he returned his knighthood to Lord Chelmsford 
as a protest against the Amritsar affair. He did not shrink 
from courting the displeasure of even his countrymen, 
when he expressed the view that patriotism was a hide 
for selfishness and dishonesty, or when he disapproved 
of Gandhiji’s Non-co-operation. He praised Gandhiji’s 
‘illumined soul,’ but told him plainly what he felt, when 
the latrer read the law of retribution into the Bihar 
Earthquake and interpreted it as Father Zeus’s revenge 
for the so-called untouchables’ lot, which is the disgrace of 
Hinduism, and the greatest evil of the caste-system. Again 
when his admirer, Yone Noguchi, the Japanese poet, de- 
fended Japan’s aggression against China as the first step 
in Japan’s mission-design—to release the Asiatic 
Nations from the domination of the White Races—herself 
to dominate—he reprehended Noguchi for detiling poetry 
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n the service of ap unjust cause. 

Tagore’s genius was untarnished by these and many 
more controversies. Thougha man of righteous indig- 
nation and courage of conviction, he was free from the 
imperious and vengeful wrath of Milton who, in his zeal 
for the Republican cause, dipped his pen in gall, so that 
twenty years in the life of England's greatest epic poet 
were sacrificed for party spirit. Rabindranath's political 
writings did not lead to poetical sterility. By his engaging 
now and then with the political issues ot the country, 
literature did not suffer any loss. E. J. Thompson, speak- 
ing of his political writings, says that there is not much 
cae literature in England that can be matched with 
tnem. 

Rabindranath’s catholicity is worthy cf being copied. 
He was an uncompromising monotheist. Son of Maharshi 
Devendranath, he forbade the worship of idols in the 
premises of the Visvabharati. When Bal Gangadhar 
Tilak and Bepin Chandra Pal mvited him to the celebra- 
tion of Sivaji’s Anniversary, Rabindranath acknowledged 
the significance of the festival, but said that not a strip- 
ling of the family of Devendranath would take part in an 
idolatrous ceremony. Yet he paid homage to the greatness 
of the half-naked, unlettered, idolatrous saint of 
Dakshineshwar, Paramahansa Rama Krishna and the 
Hindu mystic and savant, Sri Aurobindo. Though he did 
not believe in the transmigration of souls, he extolled 
Goutama Buddha as the greatest of men of all ages and 
lands. He did not believe in supernatural revelation, 
but he admired the stout champion of the Vedas, Swami 
Dayananda Saraswati who maintained that the Vedas are 
infallible and inspired, for revivifying the pristine purity 
of the Vedic religion. Sucha tolerance and capacity to 
receive truth from whatever quarter it may come and 
readiness to reject untruth however honoured it may 
be in its source, are found only in the truly great minds. 
Neither custom nor convention can restrict their mental 
horizon, whose centre is everywhere, but whuse circum- 
ference is nowhere. Such men bridge the gulf between 
the past and the present, the East and the West. 

Like Milton, Tolstoy and George Bernard Shaw, 
Rabindranath Tagore believed that all true Art has a 
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mission to perform. “ Art for art's sake'’ does not seem 
to be his motto, though he mastered many forms ‘of 
expression, He wrote tragedies, comedies, novels and 
-short stories, and composed numerous songs. E. J. 
Thompson says that not even Victor Hugo had a greater 
variety of mood and form, than Rabindranath. Inspired 
by joy and love of the universe, he poured forth his 
mind in endless ways. The function of true art is as 
much to ennoble as it is to delight. In Tagore we have 
the loftiest thoughts and sentiments enlivened by a 
rare artistic genius. Rabindranath would not write 
merely to amuse. Surely the true poet is not, to quote 
Carlyle, ‘a restaurateur,” Tagore possessed in an eminent 
degree what Mathew Arnold laid down as the prere- 
quisite of noble poetry, namely, © high seriousness." A 

rue poet again has a definite end to achieve and never 
embarks on an objectless errand. Whether as poet or 
musician, novelist or story writer, playwright or thinker, 
Rabindranath had a distinct ideal to realise—to make man 
think and yearn for a higher life. In a_ story like 
" Victory ’’ he would turn to ridicule the low tastes of the 
pupulace and establish the superiority of natural parts 
over book-learning. Ina novel like “ Gora’ he would 
depict the rigidity of the caste-system and show the 
heaven which the Brahma Samaj offers to those whom the 
Hindu hereditary caste disowns and alienates. 

As founder of Santiniketan, Rabindranath sought to 
build, in the words of E. J. Thompson, ‘ahome for the 
spirit of all nations.” Hese we have in Rabindranath 
Tagore ‘a friend and aider of those who live in the spirit’ 
imparting what Swift called © the two noblest of things,’ 
the two boons of culture, 7.€., sweetness and light." The 
Santiniketan is a confluence of cultures, where such men 
as Pandit Vidhusekhar Bhattacharya, Deenabandhu C. F, 
Andrews, and Professors Sylvain Levi and Winternitz 
dedicated their lives to imparting an instruction at once 
enlightening and edifying. . 

The songs of Rabindranath entitle him to a place 
among the Immortals, evenif he had written no poetry. 
In him the genius of Beechoeven and the genius of Goethe 
are combined. In this field as in others, his productions 
are prolific. Here as in bis. poetry, he sings of the glory 
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of God and of the aspirations of humanity. Such a highly 
gifted mind as Tagore’s is naturally drawn to that music 
which is the language of the emotions. Consequently, he 
had no sympathy with the soulless Pallavi and Swara 
Gymnastics of Karnatic Music. As a composer, Tagore 
is a consummate master of the three essentials of music, 
Bhava, Raga and Tala. His greatest song ‘ Jan-gan-man 
adhinayak jai He Bharat Bhagya-Bidhata’’ may be cited 
as an instance of his musical art. It has acquired abiding 
reputation as a national anthem like Barkim Chandra’s 
‘“Bandemataram.’ But whereas Bankim Chandra’s song 
is primarily martial—for he sings of three crores of voices 
and twice three crores ot arms holding as many swords— 
and whereas unfortunately it has given rise to suspicions, 
Rabindranath’s song glorifies God the Dispenser of India’s 
destiny and sings of his motherland’s geographical and 
cultural unity as in: 
“ Thy name rouses the hearts of the Punjab, Sind, 
Gujarat and Maratha, ot Dravid, Orissa and 
Bengal. 
It echoes in the hiils of the Vindhyas and 
Himalayas, mingles in the music Jumna and 
Ganges, and is chanted by the waves of the 
Indian Sea. 


Ce ee id 


land, calling Hindus, Buddhists, Sikhs and Jains 
round thy throne and Parsees, Mussulmans and 
Christians.” 3 
Rabindranath is pre-eminently a poet, though he is . 
many things more besides. Like all great poets, he did not 
escape adverse criticism and misunderstanding. The 
Spectator of February 14, 1914, accused him of insincerity 
in ‘seemingly most elevated utterances,’ and of ‘employing 
remarkable talents in giving borrowed ethics to the West.” 
Not only Rabindranath’s works, but also sacred books like 
the Ramayana and the Gita were charged with plagiarism 
by grudging Westerners. Rabindranath, as he trankly 
admitted, drew his inspiration from the Upanishads and 
the teachings of Sakyamuni. His writings, as Sir S. 
Radhakrishnan said, are a commentary on the, Upanishads. 
But he no more borrowed from any sources, Eastern or 
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Western, than Shakespeare did from Plutarch and 
Boccacio, Holinshed and Hakluyt. He is one of those 
who, in the words of Newman, express what all others._ 
feel, but cannot express. His art in manner and spirit is 
characteristically Indian. His great admirer, W. B. 
Yeats, said that he surrendered himself to the sponta- 
neity of the soul like the Indian civilisation itself. 

Sir Walter Raleigh spoke of * the vague ecstasies of 
Rabindranath Tagore.’ The truth is that the celestial fire 
that glowed in Aeschylus, Moliere, Shakespeare and 
Goethe is to be found in Rabindranath. Hence this age 
may be called the age of Tagore. In his poems, as in the 
tragedies of Aeschylus and Shakespeare, are thoughts and 
emotions too strong for language. His ‘“ Gitanyjali,”’ a 
collection of lyrics written originally in Bengali, contains 
untranslatable and subtle beauties. If his meaning is not 
caught, it is no fault of his. A Bengali reader, failing 
to understand Tagore’s works, spoke slightingly of 
him before Sarat Chandra Chatterjee, the famous Bengali 
novelist, and praised the latter above Rabindranath. But 
to him, Sarat Chandra replied, ‘ We write for you; but he 
(Tagore) writes for us. His “ Gitanjalit '* thrilled W. B. 
Yeats as no other work of imagination had done, and he 
spoke of these lyrics as‘ a work of supreme culture, they 
yet appear as much the growth of the common soil as the 
Srass and the rushes.’ * Absolute poetry,’ says Watts- 
Dunton, ‘1s the concrete and artistic expression of the 
human mind in emotional and rhythmical language.’ As 
a Bengali doctor of medicine told W. B. Yeats, Rabindra- 
nath wrote rich love poetry between his twenty-fifth and 
thirty-fifth years, but ‘after that his art grew deeper, it 
became religious and philosophical ; all the aspirations of 
humanity are in his hymns.’ Tagore had, what Milton 
lacked, human interest ; and what Wordsworth lacked, the 
culture of books, besides a freshness and variety of natural 
imagery unparalleled in the history of literature. E. J. 
Thompson, quoting a poem called “ Sea- Waves ™ from his 

‘ Manasi,” says that no poet has so well identified himsel€ 
with Nature as Rabindranath. But as author of * Gitanjali,” 
Rabindranath is something deeper and more sublime. 

‘ The lyrics of ‘* Gitanjali,”’’ says Yeats, ‘ display in their 
thought a world I have dreamed ofall my life.” Here we 
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have one poet paying tribute to another, as Goethe did 
when he read “ Shakuntala.”” The following lines may be 
quoted to instance the noble utterances of Rabindranath: 
My desires are many and my cry is pitiful, but 
ever did’st thou save me by hard refusals; and 
this strong mercy has been wrought into my 
life through and through............... 
Day by day thou art making me worthy of thy 
full acceptance by refusing me ever and anon, 
saving me from perils of weak, uncertain desire." 

Surely such raptures cannot be called vague ecstasies.’ 
The author of “ Gitanjali’’ is a poets’ poet, an absolute 
poet, concretely and artistically expressing his mind * in 
emotional and rhythmical language.’ 

Tagore is a master of thought and speech. In Pope's 
apt alliteration’s artful aid, we have a clever craftsman of 
words with no magic of poetry. In Tennyson’s ‘a rogue 
in grain veneered over with sanctimonious piety,’ ‘or in 
Weird Titan by thy winter weight of years yet unbroken,’ 
we have a magniloquent rhetorician rather than a poet, 
in whom, as Frederick Harrison truly observed, ‘the 
expression outweighs the thought.’ But when we read 
Tagore writing ‘ Where the clear stream of reason has 
not lost its way into the dreary desert sand of dead habit,’ 
we have a real poet whose ‘imagination wells up and 
overflows in ornament’ and whose irresistible thought 
reveals itself in inevitable language. 

Tagore’s mastery of the English language, to which he 
is a foreigner, is marvellous. His English is extremely 
flexible and beautiful. It is racy as in his “* Nationalism ” 
or limpid and angelical as in his short but profound dis- 
course on civilisation in which he praised the wisdom of 
Confucius. Speaking of his English, E. J. Thompson says 
that it is a wonder in the history of literature that one is 
such a master of an alien tongue. 

Of all the tropes, the Metaphor is the surest test of 
genius ; for in using a metaphor, a writer has not only to 
discover a similitude, but also to state it with the utmost 
brevity and suggestiveness. Hence Aristotle in his 
Rhetoric calls it a ‘mark of genius.’ Rabindranath Tagore 
compares the earth after sunset to a widow. Surely no 
other word can describe more fully the desolateness of the 
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earth, after the torch that sllumined her for twelve hours 
has been extinguished. 

Rabindranath's mind fallssick of the recurrence and 
persistence of evil in this world in spite of the advent of 
sages and prophets from age to age. Though the messen- 
gers of God have preached love, forgiveness and purity, 
the world has not been cleansed. Therefore the Poet asks 
in deep anguish : 

Have I not seen secret malignance strike down the 
helpless ? 

Have I not seen, at night’s defiant outrages the 
silenced voice of justice weeping in solitude ? 

Did I not see in what agony reckless youth, run- 
ning mad, vainly shattered their lives against 
insensitive rocks? ”’ 

Tagore, however, 1s no misanthrope. He asks the Lord 
prayertully : 

‘Hast Thou Thyself forgiven, hast even Thou loved 
those that are poisoning Thy air, and blotting 
out Thy light ? " 

The Spectator itself cannot sincerely doubt the sincerity, or 
honestly deny the originality of these really not ‘ seeming- 
ly elevated utterances’ of a poet who wrote on the purest 
and the sublimest themes. 

The reign of might and matter, of energy and 
machinery, relegating the spirit to the background, which 
is the characteristic of Western civilisation, wearied 
Rabindranath thus : 

' A weary pilgrim, I travel across the haunts 
or iron-limbed monsters, 
prolific of progeny, 
shrieking and stinking 
befouling heaven and earth 
devouring life 
to change it into piles of deadly peril.” 
But his abhorrence does not make him a hater and mocker 
like Swift. Indeed, he is a stout optimist exclaiming 
“ Exoriente Lux '—‘ Light again from the East.’ He 
welcomes the Rising Sun thus: 
“Open the golden gate at the ancient shrine of the 
East 
where dwells the spirit of Man, 
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great as the grass that blesses the lowly dust 

and meek as the mountain under stars.”’ 
It is the reconciliation of this universal human spirit in 
every individual being that is the dream of Rabindranath 
Tagore the poet and seer. If Goethe is the greatest 
problem-poet, and Wordsworth the greatest Nature-poet, 
Rabindranath Tagore is the greatest philosopher-poet 
in the history of universal literature. Of India, he 1s the 
greatest poet since Kalidasa; ot the world, the greatest 
poet since Goethe. 


IV 
The Teacher of Teachers 


Of perhaps only half a dozen names of the greatest 
men in the modern world which will remain imperishable 
in history, that of Rabindranath will be among the most 
luminous. The marvellous legacies he has left in poetry, 
in thought and action will remain as long as beauty and 
truth are cherished by the human mind. 

It was not for nothing that Tagore has been hailed as 
the poet laureate ot the world—not the poet laureate of 
India, but of the world. In the entire civilised world 
today there is no figure that matches his for universality 
of range, nobility of spirit, grace of mind and beauty of 
vision. For a whole generation, directly or indirectly, he 
stimulated the higher thinking and deeper feeling of 
civilised men everywhere. He was the outstanding 
witness to the spiritual and aesthetic values of life in a 
world delivered over to the materialistic chaos. 

The word * poet’ is derived from the Greek verb 
poieo (I make). So the poet is one who makes: he is a 
maker. In Sanskrit also the phrase Ravi implies a seer, a 
maker, and God is called Kam (Ishopanishad, verse 8); for 
God is a maker. We are authoritatively told that man is 
made in the image of God; and so every man is a maker 
to some extent. But the poet as maker surpasses all men 
in an outstanding fasnion. Rabindranath, however, was 
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not only a maker of noble literature, but a maker of men, 
too. 

In handling the educational problems he is never 
tired ot reiterating his faith in the pulsating presence of 
one life throughout Nature and man. He holds that the 
two are complementary to each other, not in any narrow 
sense of an epistemological and ontological object and 
subject, but as one continuous flow of life from one 
to the other and vice versa, both being expressions of a 
higher reality that runs through them. He attaches a 
very great importance to vegetable life and its association 
for the growth of human mind. The growth of knowledge 
must be like the growth of life, a process of organisation 
and not merely one of accretion and that as in the growth 
of life the juicy circulation is the most essential factor, so 
interest and emotion are the most fundamental factors in 
the growth of intellectual life. That the process of 
instruction from the teacher to the pupil is not one of 
mere communication but a process of integration and 
production through which the teacher’s mind descends 
into that of pupil, is rather fundamental note of Rabindra- 
nath’s idea of education. It is for this reason that he 
gives importance to the teacher in the life of the pupil. 
So we find here that the same personality of Rabindra- 
nath, that dallies in sympathy with Nature and with man, 
understands through 1t the secret of the growth of human 
intellect through education as being a repetition of the 
same process in which life as a whole develops. 

In his early forties Tagore started a schuo] in Bengal. 
Certainly this was never expected of him who had spent 
the most fruitful years of his life in writing plays, songs 
and poetry. Therefore people naturally thought that as a 
seat of learning it might not be one of the, best of its kind, 
but it was sure to be something outrageously new, being 
the product of daring experience. Not a small number of 
his admirers and critics asked him what was the idea 
underlying his institution. 

This school, however, owed its origin to ho set 
theory or dogma but to the memory of his school-days. It 
is a well-known fact that Tagore’s early school life was 
unhappy one. The root of this unrest lay not in the 
peculiar temperament of his nor in any demerit of the 
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institutions to which he was admitted. Cribbed, cabined 
and confined in the four walls of the school, the youthful 
mind of the budding genius perceived that the greatest 
education for which we come prepared is totally neglected 
in the accepted curricula of the present-day educational 
institutions. The highest education is that which does not 
merely give us information but makes our life in tune 
with all existence. We may become powerful by knowl- 
edge, but we attain fulness by sympatHy. We have come 
to this world to accept it, not merely to knowit. But 
alas! in school the education of sympathy is_ wilfully 
neglected; it is rather severely repressed. From our 
infancy our minds are deadened into the cast-iron moulds 
of habits in such a ruthless manner that our life is 
completely divorced from Nature and our mind and the 
world are set at loggerheads from the threshold of our 
‘earthly career. We deprive the young pupil of earth to 
initiate him into the treasure land of geography and geology 
and of the language to acquaint him with grammar. His mind 
yearns to feed on Epic but he is served with dry-as-bones 
chronicles of facts, dates and figures. He was ushered 
into the human world but he is expelled into the world of 
living gramophones as if to expiate for the original sin of 
being born in ignorance. His child-nature protests against 
this soul-stiffening tyranny are being constantly subdued 
into silence by the iron-rod of punishment. And this was 
the cause of Tagore’s suffering when he was sent to 
school. All of a sudden he found his world receding frem 
around him, yielding place to wooden benches and 
straight walls staring at him with the blank store of the 
blind. So his mind had to accept the tight-fitting encase- 
ment of the school which, being like the shoes of 
a mandarin woman, pinched and bruised his nature on all 
sides and at every movement. Though he did not have 
to serve the full penal term which men of his position 
have to undergo to find their entrance into cultured 
society, he could not escape its molestations altogether. 
There was yet a redeeming factor in this spiritual torture 
ard it was the knowledge of the wrong from which the 
children who are God's own creation suffer. 

Our childhood should be givenits full measure of life's 
draught, for which it has an endless thirst. The young 
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mind should be saturated with the idea that it has been 
born in a human world which is in harmony with the 
world around it. And this is exactly which our regular 
type of school ignores with an air of superior wisdom, 
severe and disdainful. It is a mere method of discipline 
which sets the individual at naught. It is a manufactory 
especially designed for grinding out uniform results. 

We all kniow that childhood is the period which 
provides or ought to provide us with ever more freedom 
—freedom from all artificial social barriers in the form of 
conventions, dogmas and specialisation. But unfortunately 
for children their parents have more regard for their 
profession, traditions and their peculiar world of habits 
ay for the personality of the future heroes in the bivouac 
of life. 

It is a well-known fact that all children have a very 
great fascination for dust; like flowers their whole body 
and mind have an affinity for air and sunlight. They are 
ever eager to establish a direct communication with the 
universe and experience the one and the same spirit 
within them and abroad. Tagore once narrated to one of 
his American audience a funny anecdote of his school. 
Ohe of his pupils was climbing up a tree and choosing a 
fork of the branches for settling down to his studies. This 
arrested the attention of an experienced head master who 
enjoyed a fair reputation in the province of being a rigid 
disciplinarian. This act of the pupil roused his surprise 
and resentment. The Poet said to him in explanation, 
“Childhood is the only ‘period of life when a civilised 
man can exercise his choice between the branches of tree 
and the choice of his drawing-room chair, and should 
I deprive this boy of that privilege because I, as a 
grown-up man, am barred from it?" What was surprising 
was to notice the same head master's approbation of the 
boys studying botany. He, so to say, believed in the 
personal knowledge of the tree because that was science 
but not in a personal scheme of it. The-boys of Tagore's 
school acquired an instinctive knowledge of the physio- 
gnomy of the tree. He considered it a part of education to 
let his pupils fully realise that they were in a scheme of 
existence where trees play no mean part—where the 
flora and fauna are a substantial fact, not merely as a 
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generating chlorophyll and taking carbon from the air, 
but as living organisms. It was his belief that Nature has 
so made the sole of our feet that they become the best 
instrument for us to stand upon the earth end walk with. 
Shoes, he used to say, have defeated the very purpose of our 
feet. ‘‘ With the lessening of their résponsibility they 
have lost their dignity. Now thev lend themselves to be 
pampered with socks, slippers and shoes of all prices and 
shapes and misproportions. Verily man's intention is 
going against 'God’s intention for not giving us hoofs 
instead of beautifully sensitive soles.” 

Tagore is not altogether against footwear but he has 
no hesitation in asserting that the soles of the children’s 
feet should not be deprived of their education, provided : 
for them by Nature, free of cost. Of all the limks we have 
they are the best adapted for intimately acquainting our- 
selves with the earth by their touch. For the earth has 
her subtle modulations of contour which she only offers 
for the kiss of her true lovers—the feet. 

Since the very inception of his educational institution 
Tagore preached the gospel of simple living and high 
thinking. This led his adverse critics to think that he was 
preaching the idealisation of poverty which prevailed in 
the mediaeval age. Judging from the viewpoint of eduda- 
tion, should we not admit that poverty 1s the school 
in which man had his first lessons and his best training ? 
Even a millionaire’s son has to be born helplessly poor and 
to begin his life from the beginning. He has to learn to 
walk like the poorest of children. Poverty has many uses. 
It makes our lives pure and sublime. It braces our moral 
being; it strengthens our moral fibre. Ir steels our 
determination and stiffens our back. Instead of ambition 
comes contentment and instead of effeminacy comes 
heroism. Only in poverty can a man prove that his soul 
is unconquerable. Some of our greatest virtues of lite— 
patience, humility, calm temperament—come through 
poverty. It makes us foreget pride and the lafty tone 
which we are likely to assume when basking in the sun- 
shine of prosperity. The best men of the world have 
been nursed in the cradle of poverty. They were beset 
with calamities and hardships but they exerted their sou!- 
force and came out successful. Poverty brings us into 
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complete touch wih life and the world, for living richly is 
living mostly by proxy, and thus living in a world of lesser 
reality. Poverty broadens our sympathies also. <A pros- 
perous man is apt to be self-centred and self-cultured. A 
king seems to have no idea of the sufferings of the poor, 
but those who have passed through the ‘ mill’ of hardships 
and poverty know the sad lot of the poor people. Lear 
driven out of his kingdom by his ungrateful daughters, 
wandering bare-headed on the heath in the pitiless storm, 
thunder and lightning, and crying piteously : 

Poor naked wretches, whereso’er you are, 

That hide the pelting of this pitiless storm, 

How shall your houseless heads and unfed sides, 

Your loop’d and window'd raggedness, defend you 

From seasons such as these ? O,I have taken 

Too little care of this !— 
is an object-lesson to the whole world. 

Riches may be good for one’s pleasure and pride, 
but not for one’s education. Wealth is a golden 
cage in which the children of the rich are bred into 
artificial deadening of their powers. It is by struggling 
hard against adverse circumstances that a man learns 
to be courageous and patient, and to appreciate the values 
of self-help and discipline. Heroism consists in fighting 
hard against the vicissitudes of life and to smile at the 
frowns of Fate. Again it is only due to adversity that 
prosperity tastes so sweet; itis only due to trouble and 
pain that happiness and joy seem so charming. Therefore 
in his school, much to the chagrin of the people of 
expensive habits, Tagore provided for this great teacher— 
this bareness of furniture and materials—not because it 1s 
poverty, but because it leads to personal approach to 
the world. 

What Tagore aims at, as a teacher, is that the 
specific period of our early life should be set apart for the 
life of the primitive man free from the trammels of the 
present-day complex civilisation. But society has made its 
own arrangements for manipulating men’s minds to fit in 
with its own requirements. These arrangements are so 
closely organised that it is difficult to find any gaping 
fissure through which to bring in Nature. An unending 
trail of penalties follows the wake of those who to 
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save the integrity of their own mind venture to take 
liberty with the accepted arrangements and conventions. 

Verily it is one thing to realise truth and another to 
bring it into practice where the whole current of the pre- 
vailing system goes against you. It was for this reason 
that when Tagore was facing the problem of his own son's 
education he was feeling it extremely difficult to give it a 
practical solution. The first step that he took was to 
remove him away from the banes of urban life in the 
village surroundings so that he might breathe in the 
freedom of the primitive man as far as it is available inthe 
modern days. The so-called civilised world has left no 
green spot in man’s life ; it flourishes into the quagmire of 
smoke and noise of the busy towns. He allowed his son 
the full freedom of movement. He had a river where he 
swam and roamed without the least interference of the 
elders. He roamed wide in fields and meadows with the 
great freedom. No restraint was imposed. Tagore’s idea 
was to draw out all the faculties of the boy on every 
side of his nature, develop in him every intellectual and 
moral power and strengthen him physically, emotionally, 
mentally and spiritually. He did not afford him the 
luxuries that the indulgent parents often do towards 
their wards but he so planned his surroundings that 
might quicken and extend the powers of mind in 
harmony with the outside world, to enable him to under- 
stand, assimilate and turn to account the spiritual endow- 
ments of the race. 

“ Education,”’ says Ruskin, “does not mean teaching 
people to know what they do not know (that is Instruc- 
tion), it means teaching them to behave as they do not 
behave; ie., “leading human souls to what is best of 
them.” According to Plato: ‘Education is the con- 
straining and directing of youth towards that right reason 
which the law affirms and which the experience of our 
elders has sanctioned as truly great.’ Instruction means 
building and implies material ; while education connotes 
development and implies organism. Education is the 
cultivation of man's spiritual, intellectual, emotional and 
physical nature ; instruction which teaches a student to 
do or know something, by supplying him with information, 
is merely intellectual in character. We devote our sole 
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attention to giving children information, not knowing that 
by this emphasis we are accentrating a break between the 
intellectual, the physical and the spiritual life. 

Tagore believes in a spiritual world —not as anything 
separate from this world—but as its innermost truth. 
‘ With the breath we draw we must always feel that we 
are living in God. Born in this great world, full of the 
mystery of the infinite, we cannot accept our existence as 
a momentary outburst of chance, drifting on the current 
of matter towards an epfternal nowhere. We cannot 
look upon our lives as dreams of a dreamer who has no 
awakening in all time. We have a personality to which 
matter and force are unmeaning unless related to some- 
thing infinitely personal, whose nature we have discovered 
in some measure, in human law, in the greatness of the 
good, in the martyrdom of heroic souls, in the ineffable 
beauty of Nature, which can never be a mere physical fact 
nor anything but an expression of personality.” 

But money-making is occupying a most important 
place inthe modern scheme of education. The greatest 
interest of the age seems to be in accumulation of wealth. 
Functions of life seem to be subordinated to this one con- 
cerned and we have become so accustomed to it that we 
do not see its abnormality. But it has begun to undermine 
the social basis. We have been neglecting the very object 
for which it is worth while to acquire wealth, namely the 
spread of culture and happiness among men. So long as 
man is individualistic in his outlook he will take advantage 
over others and make them work for himself. He amasses 
immense wealth which creates a wide gulf between him and 
others, and this gives him further power to trample on all 
laws and morality. Beyond the civilisations that have 
sprung from the emotional and mental aspects of life (of 
ancient Greece and modern West) there is possible another 
ivilisation rising from the spiritual root of humanity and 
elaborated out of the response of the institutional aspect 
of humanity. Tagore advises us to gain experience of this 
spiritual world, whose reality we miss by our incessant 
habit of ignoring it from childhood. The experience should 
be acquired by fully living in the spiritual world and not 
through the medium of theological instruction. But how 
to do it 1s a problem that has baffled our solution so Jong. 
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For nowadays men are $0 fast caught into the meshes of 
their daily mundane routine that they do not find leisure 
to know that their activities have only movement but 
very little truth, that their soul has not found its world. 
Our old spiritual ideals were sufficient for the past in 
which they were evolved. This age wants to practise 
spirituality in its collective aspect, as it is manifesting 
itself in the diversified forms of human achievement. This 
is age of harmony. We must each become an embcdi- 
ment of not merely one ideal of man, but ot all ideals. 
Now if this universal ideal of spirituality is to be made a 
reality, we need to take up all aspects of life and held 
them up to the transforming light of the Divine. We must 
make up of them a garland of which the thread will be 
Divinity. Nothing should be rejected. There is nothing 
of man whichis not divine. The West is, by its marvel- 
lous discoveries and inventions, realising the external unity 
of men. But alas! its methods of un:fying are as much 
destructive as constructive. It is seeking to create external 
unity, but external unity avails little if there is not the 
inner spiritual unity. Tagore makes this giit of spiritual 
unity to mankind. This was the great mission of his life. 
In the ancient India there were no institutions corres- 
ponding to our schools, colleges and universities. The 
saints and sages of those days lived in the forests, and they 
had taken upon themselves the duty of teaching all those 
who came to them without a thought of remuneration. 
There the students were brought up not in the academic 
atmosphere of scholarship and learning or in the maimed 
life of monastic seclusion. The pupil lived with bis guru 
in his humble abode and received his education. He took 
the cattle to pasture, collected firewood, gathered fruit, 
cultivated kindness to all creatures and grew in his spirit 
with his own teacher's spiritual growth. It is quite clear 
from the above that the ancient system of education was 
highly idealistic in its tendency. The school was where was 
the life itself. The pupil lived with his teacher in his 
retreat, far from the madding crowd's ignoble strife and 
was bound by a rigid code of discipline. This was possible 
because the primary object of these places was not 
teaching but giving shelter to thease who lived their life in 
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There was also another great advantage in the ancient 
system of education. The system of mass education which 
is prevalent in our present schools and colleges is frought 
with much evil. Since all the pupils are taught on the 
same lines (without regard to the basic educational principle 
ot Adhikara or natural fitness), the ablest among them are 
naturally neglected and prevented from rising to the full 
extent of their possibilities. The least intelligent among 
them are, on the other hand, burdened with too much 
work and find it very hard to come up to the level of their 
class-mates; and, in many cases, unable to bear the burden, 
they suffer badly in health. Moreover, since all the pupils 
in a class are forced to study the same subjects and on the 
same lines, there is no scope at all for the development of 
their individuality ; and this is a great loss to the society 
as well as to the individuals, as the progress of the society 
depends on the level of development reached by the 
individual. In the ancient system, this was secured in the 
most natural manner, and the evils of mass education 
were totally eliminated. As each pupil was free to study 
what he liked (according to his true vocation or natural 
fitness), and as no pressure was brought to bear on his 
natural tastes and capacities both the individual and the 
society reaped the benefit in due measure. 

This ancient ideal of education through sharing a life 
of high aspiration with one’s master took possession of 
Tagore’s mind. He wantedto pursue that system of 
education which could enable the aspirant to realise that 
ultimate truth which emancipates us from the hondage of 
dust and gives us wealth not of things but of inner light, 
not of power but of love. The object of education, he 
argued, was to open out before us the treasure of spiritual 
wisdom and give us the power to make the true use of it 
in our life and offer it to the rest of the world, when 
the time comes, as our contribution to its eternal 
welfare. 

The desire to start a school after his own ideals was 
growin ever more until it grew into a consuming 
obsession of his life. He could no longer carry on his 
literary activities which had hitherto been absorbing most 
of his energy. The painful intensity with which 
thought of founding a school struck him is depicted below 
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in his own characteristic way: ° I suddenly felt like one 
groaning under the suffocation of nightmare. It was not 
only my own soul; but the soul of my country that seem- 
ed to be struggling for its breath through me. It felt 
clearly that what was needed was not any particular 
material object, not wealth or comfort or power, but our 
awakening to full conciousness in soul freedom, the freedom 
of the life in God, where we have no enmity with those 
who must fight, no competition with those who must 
make money, where we are beyond all attacks and above 
all insults.”’ 

It did not take him long to sélect a place where he 
could begin his work. His father Maharshi Devendranath 
Tagore had bought a land at Bolpore in Birbhum District in 
the year 1863. This place is about 100 miles from Calcutta. 
He had selected this lovely spot as the one suitable for 
his life of communion with God. There he afterwards made 
an abode of peace called the Santiniketan. In those days 
Santiniketan consisted of a small house, a small garden, 
a temple anda library. Besides, there were available all 
kinds of conveniences for meditation and solitude. He had 
dedicated Santiniketan with all its grounds and belongings 
to the public for the purpose of seeking peace and seclu- 
sion for meditation and prayer. Tagore had a batch of 
about ten pupils when he started his new life with no 
previous experience whatsoever. 

The Santiniketan ashram is located in the very ideal 
surroundings of vast open country. The school made a 
fair headway in a short time; but in the initial stage 
Tagore was faced with many difficulties. He was already 
enjoying the reputation of a poet, so his countrymen 
could not entrust the destinies of their sons into the hands 
of a ‘visionary. This institution could not even escape 
the suspicions of bureaucracy. The question of adequate 
funds was another anxiety. If there had been someone 
else, he might have given up the adventure. But Tagore 
was a different stuff. He was accustomed to go onin his 
own way without waiting for the outside help, sympathy 
or advice. He relied more on the truth of the ideal that 
had inspired him than upon the materials at his disposal. 

Tagore’s idea of founding this school was not the 
carrying out his doctrines. It owed its inception to an 
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irresistible inner urge. It therefore grew with the growth 
of his life. Its ideals changed with its maturity like life 
itself. He launched out on his new enterprise with the 
belief that he had a great work to perform. He worked 
as hard as he could. He grudged nothing—money, energy 
or time ; but the result achieved was small. Like a ball 
rolling up and catching again ad nauseam, he was building 
system after system and then pulling them down. It merely 
occupied his time but at heart his work remained vacant. 
Gradually, however, his heart found its centre. It was not 
in the work, not in the wish but intruth. He realised 
that the struggle to achieve result was in vain, the ambi- 
tion to benefit others was futile. Living one’s own life in 
truth is living the life of the whole world. The untoward 
atmosphere of struggle cleared up as does the darkness of 
night at the approach of dawn. A calm serenity took 
possession of his soul and power of spontaneous creation 
found a ready channel through his being. 

From his own experience as a teacher, he learnt that 
where the eagerness for teaching others is too great, 
especially in matters spiritual, the result obtained is meagre 
and sullied with untruth. In our spiritual realisation 
giving and receiving is the same thing. The lamp 
lights itself as also imparts light to others. When a man 
makes it his profession to preach God to others he makes 
confusion worse and does not guide the aspirant to truth. 
Religion can never be taught in set lessons. It is not a 
fractional thing that can be doled out in fixed weekly or 
daily measures like a school subject. Religion evolves out 
of our life itself. It is the truth of our being, the conscious-~ 
ness of our personal relationship with God. It is the true 
centre of gravity of our life. This religion is a living force 
with those who live ina place ** where truth of the spiritual 
world is not obscured by a crowd of necessities assuming 
artificial importance; where life 1s simple, surrounded by 
fulness of leisure, by ample space and pure air and profound 
peace of nature ; and where men live with a perfect faith 
in the eternal life before them.’’ Tagore’s efforts were 
calculated to permeate his Santiniketan with the aroma 
of the religious fervour of this brand. The students of 
the Santiniketan ashram came of different communities 
and sects. There were members of the Brabmo Samaj 
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sect and some of other sects of Hinduism. There were 
Christians in a large number. The ashram does not enforce 
any creeds or dogmas smacking of sectarianism, therefore 
heterogeneity of religious belief does nowise raise any 
difficulty. It is difficult to boast that the inmates of this 
institution have weeded out in toto the greed and lust for 
worldly goods and have risen above the desire for reputa- 
tion. Yet the inspiration for a higher life has done a 
chastening influence to their nature. It was the Poet's 
conviction from his own-experience that the students and 
the teachers who had come together in this ashram were 
daily growing towards the emancipation of their minds 
into the consciousness of the infinite, not through any 
teaching, or outer discipline, but by the help of an unseen 
atmosphere of aspiration that surrounds the place. 

In the teaching system ot his school Tagore was 
always adhering to his theory of education based upon his 
experience of the children’s minds. He believed that 
children have their sub-conscious mind more ‘active than 
their conscious intelligence. The accumulated experience 
of countless generations has been instilled into our being 
through the subtle channel of this sub-conscious mind. 
A vast quantity of the most important of our lessons has 
been imparted to us through it. The process of attaining 
knowledge through the sub-conscious faculty is not 
only without fatigue but it is one giving us joy. This 
faculty is one with our life. 

Since his childhood days Tagore had been allowed 
the fullest freedom and joy in the exercise of his mental 
and artistic faculties. He had been brought up in a family 
where literature, music and art had received very great 
attraction. His brothers and cousins were allowed fullest 
freedom of thought and expression. In religion and social 
ideas his family was free from all conventions and 
dogmas, being ostracised by society owing to their 
secession from the orthodox beliefs and customs. This 
had made him fearless in his freedom of mind and he 
tried experiments in all departments of life. He had only 
the experience of his early life to help him when he 
Started his school. He felt sure that what was most 
necessary was the breath of culture and no formal 
method of teaching. He wanted the children to come to 
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their lesson of truths through natural processes—directly 
through persons and things dispensing with books during 
the early period of education. 

With this end in view he set all his resources to 
create an atmosphere of ideas in the ashram. Songs were 
composed. Nothing was made to order for young minds. 
He never had any feeling of distrust tor boys’ capaciry of 
understanding; he would talk and read to them about 
whatever was the subject in which he himself was in- 
terested. He knew that it was not at all necessary for the 
boys to understand literally and accurately, but that their 
minds should be roused, and in this he was always 
successful. He composed songs for his own pleasure. 
In fact most of his Gitanjali songs were written here. 
These songs were sung to the boys who came in crowds 
to learn them. They sang them in their moments of 
leisure, sitting in groups under the open sky in the 
moonlit night. All his later days’ plays were written 
there and some of them were staged with the boys in the 
cast. The students shared the fullest intimacy with the 
Poet like the members of the staff and participated in all 
discussions and chats that took place between him and 
the teachers. This intimacy however never stretched to 
the extent of irreverence. There boys played their part 
in the dramatic performance. Although they had never 
been directly trained in the histrionic arts, yet the atmo-~- 
sphere of the ashram was suftused with the spirit of drama. 
Similarly, when Tagore first started his school he perceiv- 
ed that his students had no ears for music aud so he did 
not engage a music master and did not force the boys 
to take music lessons. He merely created opportunities 
when those of them who had the gift could exercise their 
musical culture. It had the effect of unconsciously 
training the ears of the boys. It was much later that 
most of them showed a strong inclination and love for 
music and it was then that he secured the services of a 
music teacher. 

An educational centre should aim at providing chil- 
dren with opportunities for realising that they live in a 
neighbourly world with diverse kinds of people; this was 
one of the ways in which Santiniketan trained children 
for the modern age. 
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The place of co-educatian in Tagore’s system is -besr 
realised in connection with this concept of good neigh- 
bourliness seen in a cultural and spiritual light. Boys and 
gitls, living and working together, develop community 
loyalties and a deep social sense, which prevent unhealthy 
pre-occupations and ennoble conduct. 

“Teachers lived with their families as a part of the 
bigger family ot the educational colony; their relation~- 
ship with pupils became wholly natural evoking true 
respect. 

In Santiniketan this comprehensive ideal of educa- 
tion, aiming at individual growth and the development of 
wide sympathies, found a very congenial, soil; and the 
institution became a large unit with many-sided activities, 
Rural service, handicraft, and research studies tlourish- 
ed. Medical work and agriculture, and also small-scale 
industries run on a co-operative basis, served the needs of 
a growing community and its neighbourhood. The 
significance of these activities can be fully realised if we 
regard them as affording children the opportunity not 
merely to know about things in books but also to feel 
their truth and to test their application. 

But it is necessary, above all, to understand the 
Santiniketan way of life. 

The Poet insisted that the educational principles and 
daily work have to be seen correlated in the living of an 
ideal. Here we find his realism in blending the simplicity 
and dignity natural to India with the finest advances of 
Western culture. His educational centre in this respect 
is the most satisfying and original contribution that has 
yet been made in our era. 

“T tried my best to develop in the children of my 
school the freshness of their feeling for Nature, a sensi- 
tiveness of soul, in their relationship with their human 
surroundings with the help of literature, festive cere- 
monials and also the religious teaching which enjoins us 
to come to the nearer presence of the world through the 
soul, thus to gain more than can be measured—like 
gaining an instrument, not merely by having it, but by 
producing music upon it. I prepared for my children a 
real home-coming into this world. Among other subjects 
learnt in the open air under the shade of the trees they 
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had their music and picture-making; they ,had their 
dramatic performances, activities that were expressions of 
life." 

In the ashram the boys are trained to rise very early 
in the morning. They personally attend to most of their 
petty needs—drawing of water for their bath and making 
of their beds. They are asked to do these things with a 
view to fostering a spirit of self-help. Tagore laid great 
emphasis on meditation and set aside fifteen minutes in 
the morning and fifteen minutes in the evening for that 
purpose. He insisted on this period of meditation, not 
however expecting the boys to be hypocrites and to 
make-believe they were meditating. But he did insist 
that they remained quiet, that they exerted the power of 
self-control, even though instead of contemplating on 
God, they might be watching the squirrels running up the 
trees. 

The most important feature of the school was the at-- 
mosphere. Here, in the heart of Nature, the Poet had the 
advantage of being able to draw upon both raw material 
and cultural products, as it were, in equal measure. The 
influences of trees, open fields and seasonal skies were 
there to help him in the nurture of children's minds and 
bodies while artists, science teachers, libraries and equip- 
ments could be obtained from Calcutta. Not that Tagore 
was satisfied with the level of the trained talent or with 
the quality of the textbooks; he had to unteach many 
teachers before training them in the educational ideas, 
and had to write textbooks and devise methods himself. 
But his experiment did not start in a social vacuum where 
only a remote idealist and his followers could attempt 
to build up an imaginary world. This aspect of locality 
and atmosphere demands the greatest emphasis so that 
Tagore's integral concept of education may not be mis- 
construed. The great ideals of harmonious spiritual living. 
which he inherited from ancient India did not exclude 
cultural reciprocity; indeed they had to be adjusted to 
modern needs and conditions so as to serve education's 
main objective in preparing children for citizenship. 

Spiritual education with Tagore was synonymous. 
with cultivation of a responsible sense of citizenship in a: 
great world. It was an exploration together of the- 
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miracle of each day, festering a ‘spirit of fellowship in a 
‘friendly universe: The later development of Visvabharati 
into an international centre, with its collaboration be- 
tween scholars and artists from many parts of the world, 
naturally followed upon this earthly beginning of spiritual 
kinship. 

The Poet's ideas on rural reconstruction found expres- 
sion in Sriniketan when it was under his control and guid- 
ance. Modern education, he maintained, must not be shut 
off from the daily life of the people ; it must comprehend 
all life. It should develop out of and be vitally related to 
its native element, the life-current of the people. Educa- 
tional institutions, he contended, must have close associa- 
tion with this economic life which covers the whole 
width of the fundamental basis of society, as its necessi- 
ties are the simplest and the most universal. And the 
highest mission of education must be to help us to realise 
the inner principle of unity of all knowlege, and all the 
activities of our social life and spiritual being. In other 
words, education must not only instruct but live, not 
only think but produce. Tagore confidently asserted 
that a centre of learning in India should not only be the 
centre of intellectual li:fe but the very centre of her 
economic life also. It must co-operate with the villages 
around it, cultmvate land around it, breed cartle, spin 
cloth, press oil-seeds ; it must produce all the necessaries. | 
Its very existence should depend upon the success of its 
industrial activities carried out onthe co-operative princi- 
ple which will unite the teachers, students and villagers 
of the neighbourbood in a living and active bond. 

He was of conviction that if India’s regeneration was 
to be brought about, the villages must first be restored to 
their normal economic and social life, as village is the 
centre of Indian civilisation and a vast majority of the 
Indian population is rural. He noticed with a sad heart 
that village community as a whole is moribund, its life- 
giving institutions being uprooted and floated like dead 
logs down the stream of time. 

Just as each pupil needs individual attention, so also 
each village, said Tagore, requires individual treatment, 
inasmuch as each has its own history, economic and 
political. 
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Hence in Sriniketan no attempt is: made to start out 
for the village with any well-planned programme there. 
The programine grows with the study of the problems 
of each individual village. The method of attack follow- 
ed is to begin with a very careful] survey of the village 
with special reference to its past and present economic 
condition, its social and sanitary state, and its educational 
and political position. Such a survey, for instance, of a 
particular village revealed the following conditions: 
impoverishment of the soil, prevalence of malaria and 
other diseases, suspicion and distress, poverty and starva- 
tion among the inhabitants and drain of the best brains 
and the bodies to the city. Further it was found that the 
community life, the spirit of mutual responsibility and 
co-operation were totally lacking in the village life. 
Roads were pocr, sanitary conditions were bad and the 
peasants’ knowledge of how to capitalise their resources 
for agricultural improvement was hopelessly inadequate. 

The Poet and his followers realised that task of 
undertaking reconstruction meant not only instructing 
and assisting the farmer to regain his place, but also 
providing proper education for the children of the village. 
Tagore was fully convinced that no system of education 
which does not give children under proper supervision all 
the experiences—social, economic and cultural, with 
which they have to deal with when they are grown up, 
would help in the true sense of the word in the rehabili- 
tation of the villages. Any system of village education, 
he believed, must aim to train them to meet the needs of 
the village itself, whether it be by way of tanning, poultry 
nee farming, gardening, dyeing, weaving or anything 
else. 

Since for years yet to come India will not become 
industrialised in such a way as to raise substantially the 
economic conditions of the villages, Tagore held that any 
system of rural reconstruction must give careful attention 
to the policy of reviving the decaying arts and crafts of 
these villages. It is the practice of such a policy that 
seems to determine the expansion of Tagore’s institute in 
different directions. " 

Poverty is indeed an important problem in village, 
but to the Poet, the problem of unhappiness appeared 
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even more important. Wealth which is synonym for 
production and collection of things, men can make use 
of ruthlessly, but happiness, which may not compete with 
wealth in its list of materials, is final. It is creative, and 
therefore it has its sources of riches within itself. Conse- 
quently in all his attempts to rebuild the village, Tagore 
tried to flood the choked bed of village life with the 
stream of happiness. In such task, he believed, the 
scholars, the poets, the musicians, the artists should 
collaborate and offer their contributions. 

Visvabharati is a great centre of learning where there 
is a perpetual fusing of intellect and the soul, not only 
between the master and the pupil, but embracing in its 
influence the unlettered tillers of the soil as well. The 
Indian centre of culture is wedded to the soil from which 
it has sprung. In years to come it will, we hope, inundate 
Indian villages, where at present barrenness and scarcity, 
poverty and gloom prevail, with fertility and abundance, 
wealth and health. The Institution of Rural Reconstruc- 
tion of Visvabharati has already become a marked centre 
of attraction to those interested in the promotion of the 
work and welfare of the Indian peasant. Tagore’s phil- 
osophy of rural reconstruction is so Indian and yet so 
modern that it is bound to play in the years yet to come 
an important role in India's economic regeneration and 
in flooding villages with new life and happiness. 

In developing this aspect of complete living Tagore 
was inspired, as he has teld us, by the ancient tapovanas. 
*‘T cannot help believing,’” he added, ‘that my Indian 
ancestry had left deep in my being the legacy of its 
philosophy which speaks of fulfilment through harmony 
with all things.” | 

The great traditions of India sustained him in his 
pioneer enterprise. This does not mean, however, that 
he was lacking in warm responsiveness to modern ideas 
and methods which help us in living a good life. 

Asia and Europe, generally speaking, have often 
followed opposite extremes, and in India today we tend 
to swing from one to the other. But the spirit of 
negation leads to slavery and acquisitiveness, and we also 
see Clearly, to world-wide aggression and disaster. Santi- 
niketan is an experiment in freedom achieved through 
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harmonious living and the right to serve basic ideals. 

As an educationist, Tagore revealed the power of 
sympathy and the capacity to accept the gifts of all ages; 
these have made him the educator of mankind. 


Vv 


The Prophet of the Future 


Plato as a philosopher decreed the banishment of 
poets from his ideal republic. He dragged the poets 
down from their ancient lofty pedestal, when he wrote: 
* All poets, begrnning from Homer, are imitators of the 
images of virtue, and of other things about which they 
compose.’ Nietzche also castigated the poets in these 
scathing words: ‘ Poets tell too many lies. They know 
too little and are bad learners. They make their water 
muddy that it may seem deep. A poet is a sea of vanity.” 
But not so is the case with Tagore's poetry. His poetry 
has a close alliance with philosophy because his mission 
was to occupy the people’s mind and not merely the 
seclusion of the learned. His songs are not meant for 
an exclusive pundits’ gathering but they are sung in 
villages and listened to by men and women who are 
illiterate. 

The internal principle of his life 1s Humanity. And 
the anxiety of his heart is that India may not become 
“the disinherited”’ but he recognises that India is a part 
of the world movement. Tagore has glimpsed the Divine 
Beauty of the Life of Man; he has felt the attraction of 
what he has so beautifully called “ the play of Word-Life.”’ 
Therefore he has gone to many climes in the East and 
West, carrying everywhere the Song the Eternal has set 
in his heart, voicing everywhere India’s Message to 
Humanity. His Gitanjali is surcharged with the profound 
vision and emotion of the Upanishads; it re-sings the 
ancient Song of Life and in a way no other poet of the 
twentieth century has done. 

India has, after all, a way of spiritual-life, all its own 
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——the veritable legacy of its soul. Its unbroken continuity 
has threaded its way through all the vicissitudes of her 
political career. What is striking about it is that this 
current of spiritual culture has never been hindered m 
her progress by steel walls of religious orthodoxy. its 
fountain-head, which lies hidden in the innermost heart 
of the people, has acquired a natural flow by break- 
ing through the stony resistance of injunctions and 
prohibitions. The people, in and through whose hearts 
this outpouring manifested itself, were all recruited from 
the average or common run of people. Rabindranath 
Tagore belongs to this line of our ancient religico-philo- 
sophbical teachers whose religion and philosophy are fused 
component of one indivisible whole. His position in the 
sphere of creative philosophical thought of the world is 
one of unquestionable eminence. Often we realise that 
he holds for us those vital secrets of life, which generally 
elude our grasp, and apart from which our modern world, 
with all its developments, has not been able to make 
real progress. His poetry produces ics charming effect 
by acting on the reader's emotional sensibility and 
through it awakens the imagination to a sense of :mpal- 
pable world of beauty the inconstant and sudden visits of 
which leave in him a hankering for greater realisation of 
its witchery mixed witha keen yet not therefore deeply 
tragic regret for some lost happiness, joy or peace half- 
realised and half-forgotten. 

Tagore has in many places of his different writings 
referred toa unique occasion ot his early life when all ofa 
sudden the world appeared to him apparelled in celestial 
light of joy, such that even the poorest stranger in the 
street appeared to him to be nearest to his heart. As 
the sun reflected itself from the house-tops and the 
meadows, these, the most insignificant commonplaces 
of everyday life, appeared to him bathed in the glory and 
intoxication of a strange joy. In one moment and in 
one flash the veil is lifted that once separated the inner 
from the outer. He felt within himself the spontaneity 
of joy that disclosed to him the kinship and the affinity 
of the external world of Nature crowded with living and 
non-living beings with his spirit and God within. The 
instruction that his father had drawn from the maxim of 
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the Upanishads—the God that resides in water, in trees 
and herbs, etc.,— was with him a matter of concrete experi- 
ence. In his little work, Personality, he has shown how 
he derived his notion of ‘ personality" from this unique 
experience. 

If we try to dig deep into the unique concept of 
‘personality’ as conceived by Tagore and review the 
implications of this concept, we may have a glimpse into 
the nature of Tagore’s own personality, which appears. 
to be like a seed which has expressed itself in the living 
contents of apparently multifold manifestations of his 
genius in poetry, songs and thoughtful essays ‘on various 
subjects. Just asa principle of life that lies hidden in a 
seed expresses itself in the stem, the leaves, the corolla, 
the calyx, the pollens, the fragrance, and the fruits, so it 
is the unique personality of Tagore that has made itself 
concrete and expanded in various stages of epochal 
developments of his emotional and intellectual progress. 

Without entering into any discussion, we may briefly 
point out here a few implications of this concept of 
‘personality’ which holds within itself the unifying 
principle that combines the man, the poet and the 
philosopher in one compact organic whole. It means 
with us, frstly, an overflowing sympathy of an intuitive 
character; secondly, this intuitive realisation is so deep 
and incisive that it penetrates into the shells and crest 
of dogmatism and convention that have grown around 
most of our concepts, and which prevent us _ from 
Penetrating deeply into their real nature; thirdly, our 
misconceptions about things are largely due to the 
fact that with our stagnant intellect we deaden the 
realities of life into inert stones gravitating towards one 
end only, and thereby lose their contact and organisation 
with other aspects of reality such that we miss the 
fundamental facts of life as a coalescing whole; fourthly, 
it is through sympathy alone that we find our union 
not only with our fellow-beings in their experiences of 
joy and sorrow, in the historic manifestation of lite and 
character, their unity ot experiences, and the like, but 
also with the fundamental unity of the life of man with 
life and Nature in all their various modes and manifesta- 
tions; ffthly, it is through this untque personality that 
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the poet penetrates through the crusty outlook of tradi- 
tions and conventions and arrives at its inner truth. 
The poet is not in the habit of making any philosophical 
or psychological analysis in the manner of a logician ora 
philosopher, but he dances in his inner vision of light and 
reflects himself through a host of imageries and analogies, 
which implies a fundamental unity all through. 

The supreme creative principle underlying all civilisa- 
tions is the quest of the Real or the Truth. The one 
common aim of the entire human race, irrespective of 
time or place, a supreme end towards which all activity 
is directed, is the pursuit of the Real. The views of the 
Real, the methods of its pursuit, may differ with different 
peoples. Yet they all seek Reality, what is Real to them 
and not what ts a phantom, or an illusion. 

Some may accept as the real what is apparent to the 
senses. Others may hold that only to be real of which 
they have immediate inner knowledge. These hold that 
mind is the only Reality and rhat the universe exists for 
him who perceives it. In practice, however, these two 
views of Reality cannot be rigidly separated. There is 
every sort of mixture and compromise between them. 
Even the most confirmed materialist sometimes blindly 
believes in authority and tradition in certain matters like 
religion. He lives in two worlds—the world of sense or 
reason and the world of faith, constantly alternating be- 
tween the two. Adam sinned when he fell from contem- 
plation. Similarly men became entangled in the nets of 
the senses in spite of their idealism. 

It is necessary to understand that behind all human 
works there must be some philosophy or some religion 
which ts their primary instigation. Without it, nothing 
is done or made. Nobody knows what to do or what to 
make. Nobody knows what is good or what is bad. 

Twentieth-century civilisation in Europe and America 
believes in producing works of material power, and only 
mceidentally in works of Love or works of Art. Its most 
complete development is seen in Soviet Russia whose 
works are the product of the particular type of religion 
and philosophy in which it believes. The essence of 
religion is an affirmation of abselute values. Russia 
affirms the absolutism of the State. The worship of the 
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State is the religion of Russia. It is the religion of Power- 
politics. Italy, Germany, France, England and U.S.A. 
are also moving in the same direction, more or less. All 
these countries believe in the subordination of the 
Individual and the Family to the State. They believe in 
material power, physical force. A philosophy of material- 
ism leads up to this religion of Power. The Soul is 
doubted and denied. ‘ Let us eat, drink, and be merry, 
for tomorrow we die.” 

On the other hand, there may be a civilisation, such 
as our, which produces works of Love and only inct- 
dentally the works of Power; eg., a primitive sort of 
sanitation, transport by animal power, handlooms and 
tools such as workmen can make for themselves. 

Although the Materialist compromises with spiritual 
things, and the Idealist compromises with material things 
and some may even not own to any compromise, it 
cannot be doubted that all men are equally concerned to 
discover the Truth. The Materialist denies the spirit 
because he believes in the reality of matter. Similarly, 
the Idealist believes in the reality of ideas. He denies 
the reality of material things except as ideas in his own 
mind. Therefore, all are Realists in the sense that all 
believe in and act upon something that is real to them. 
All are moved by enthusiasm to discover and embrace 
what 1s real. All men desire to live and act in accordance 
with what appears to them to he truth. They cannot 
stand the idea that there is no Truth anywhere. They 
refuse to build castles in the air. 

Tagore has made a new religion, almost an infallible 
church of poetic tradition, a fardel of stories, and of 
personage and emotion, inseparable from their first 
expression, passed on from generation to generation by 
poets, painters with some help from philosophers and 
theologians. His early poetry was an outcome of labour 
and a rich production of his efforts, influenced in some 
way or the other by Shelley and his group. In the 
early stage of his poetic flights young Rabindranath was 
intoxicated with the sensuous joy and its pathological 
counterpart. He began to describe outward things as 
vividly as possible and took pleasure, in which there 
was perhaps a little discontent. There was nothing 
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spiritual or mystical in his feeling for Nature; he had 
little sense of those unseen realities which speak to the 
contemplative soul out of the external show of things. 
His was a sensuous love of natural beauty—the beauty of 
field, and forest, of flower, and sky, and sea. The very 
intoxication with delight, which was merely of a sensuous 
nature, opened a further door and revealed to him the 
fact that the crowding sensations are interpreted by the 
mind and lived through by it, and what appeared as 
sensous is in reality mental. And then quite suddenly he 
lost the desire of describing outward things and found 
that he took little pleasure in a book unless it was spiritual 
and unemphatic. It was then that his sympathy with the 
material and the gross took him to the mental aspect and 
he realised that it was by subduing the grossly material 
that the spiritual element can manifest itself. It was then 
that he crossed the ferry in hisimagination and from the 
shore of the material crossed over to the shore of the 
spiritual. It was from then onward that he began to 
realise that as in man so in Nature there is a continuous 
dance of life and of Joy :—a renewal of life through death, 
all of which are but manifestations of a pulsating throb 
and dance of a transcendent and immanent reality that 
in one supreme grasp holds everything within it ard yet 
transcends it. It is the fulness of life along motion of 
freedom and of joy that pervades every article of reality. 
He arrived at the fundamental of truth that our life and 
our Joy is a movement and a becoming, and the shadows 
of death and misery are but the darkness through which 
the scenes of the panorama are changed from moment 
to moment and from epoch to epoch. In living com- 
presence and enjoyment of this life he listens from time 
to time the call of the Unknown and the Beyond and the 
Infinite, which expresses itself through the Finite through 
a natural dialectic of thought and emotion. He realised 
the close affinity of the Finite and the Infinite, both of 
which are wedded together in the concept of the whole, 
to the continually becoming and begetting. In his famous 
novel Gora the hero of the piece speaks thus: ‘* Unless 
there be the Finite, the Infinite cannot express itself. It 
is through the Finite that the Infinite manifests itself.” 
Again in another passage he sings: ‘‘ Within the Finite, 
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O Thou Infinite, Thou playest Thy own tune. Hence so 
rapturously sweet is Thy manifestation in me.” Thus 
from that which was crudely sensuous he arrived at the 
palpitating spiritual through the continual dialectic of 
emotion which holds the suspended animation of reason 
within its womb. Nature and man are ccmplementary 
to each other, not in any narrow sense of an epistemo- 
logical and onthological object and subject, but as one 
continuous flow of life from one to the other and 
vice versa, both being expressions of a higher reality that 
runs through them. It may be observed here that every 
poet responds to Nature according to the peculiar quali- 
ties of his own temperament, the poetry of emotional 
interpretations takes many different forms, as in the 
poetry of Wordsworth, for whom Nature was divine and 
who sought communion through Nature with Nature’s 
indwelling Soul; of Shelley, to whom Nature was a 
mystical revelation of that eternal Spirit in whom 
all modes of life are one; of Byron, who found in Nature 
the passionate freedom which the conditions of the 
human lot denied to man; of Arnold, to whom, on the 
contrary, Nature's calm was a refuge and a solace to the 
tretitul and troubled heart. The deeply religious quality 
of this kind of Nature-poetry will be specially remarked as 
pre-eminently in the case of Tagore who has shown, by the 
subtle inrensity of his own emotion, how the contempla- 
tion of Nature can be made a revealing agency, like love 
or prayer—an opening into the transcendent world. 

In his Religion of Man he does not run.«for God as 
any extraneous being as a deus ex machina of a Deist or 
the pantheistic unity of One Supreme Being which is all, 
or a personal God of the Semites or the Vaishnavas, but 
to the Infinite that is revealed in man as the joy and the 
creative impulse that is wholly unfettered by any objec- 
tive necessity or conditions. It is a revelation in him 
by direct intuition of the supreme principle of life that 
manifests itself to the psychic experience of man uncon- 
nected with motives that are primarily or secondarily 
biological, is the direct experience of life and life-force 
that is revealed in man in its unaffected spontaneity. 
In the inaugural session of the Indian Philosophical 
Congress the Poet closed his edifying address with these 
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words: 

* As in the world of Ant, so in God's world our soul 
waits for its freedom from the ego to reach that disin- 
terested joy which is the source and goal of creation. 
It cries for its mukti into the unity of truth from the 
mirages of appearances endlessly pursued by the thirsty 
salf, The idea of mukti, based upon the metaphysics, 
has affected our life in India, touched the springs of 
our emotions, and supplications for its soat heavenward 
on the wings of poesy. 

‘The modern civilisation is largely composed of 
atmahano janah, who are spiritual suicides. It has lost its 
will of limiting its desires for restraining its perpetual 
self-exaggeration. Because it has lost philosophy of life, 
it loses its art of living. Like poetasters it mistakes skill 
for power and realism for reality. In the middle ages 
when Europe believed in the Kingdom of Heaven, she 
struggled to modulate her life's forces to effece their har- ° 
monious relation to this ideal, which always sent its call 
to her activities in midst of the boisterous conflict of ber 
passions.” 

The Poet holds that there is an eternal bond of 
union bztween the Infinite and the Finite Soul, from 
which there can be no mukti, because it is an intetrela- 
tion which makes truth complete, because love is ultimate 
because absolute independence is the blackness of utter 
sterility. 

It will not be out of place to reproduce one of the 
Gitanjali songs in this connection, which provides us with 
the high-pitched key to his religion: 

Leave this chanting and singing and telling of 
beads! Whom dost thou worship in this lonely 
dark corner of a temple with doors all shut? 
ines thine eyes and see thy God is not before 
thee ! 

He is there where the tiller is tilling the hard 
ground and where the pathmaker is breaking 
stones. He is with them in sun and in shower, 
and his garment is covered with dust. Put off 
thy holy mantle and even like him come down on 
the dusty soil ! 

Deliverance? Where is this deliverance to be 


found? Our master himself has joyfully taken 
upon him the bonds of,creation; he is bound 
with us all for ever. 

Come out of thy meditations and leave aside thy 
flowers and incense! What harm is there if 
thy clothes become tattered and stained? Meet 
him and stand by him in toil and in sweat of thy 
brow. 

Tagore broke with the tradition of asceticism power- 
ful in India. He did not refuse and renounce ; he embrace 
ed life with all its joys. He had before him the example 
of his father, who lived his long life in the closest com- 
munion with God, while net neglecting his duties to the 
world, or allowing his keen interest in all human affairs 
to suffer any abatement. He has himself written, “ The 
West may believe in the soul of man but she does not 
really believe that the universe has a soul. Yet this is 
the belief of the East, and the whole mental contribution 
of the East is filled with this idea.”” Here is the source 
of that happiness of illumination, that radiant severity, 
which flows out from him so spontaneously in such 
marvellous freshness and dance. 

The thought that he might be reincarnated in the 
West with its feverish activity and its highly mechanised 
existence was, as he once confessed, a nightmare to him. 
Western contagion, he is afraid, is spreading fast among 
our people in India, defeating our spiritual heroism. He. 
says, ‘From our sages we got the mantra ‘Shantam, 
Shivam, Advaitam '—these three aspects of truth are held 
together.. Peace, Beneficence, and Unity among all 
mankind ; the significance of this message reveals man's 
Religion. The imperatives of Peace we must express 
without fear or hesitation. Unite we must, in mutual 
love, in beneficent conduct.” 

The civilisation which gives permanence to things 
external in place of spiritual truth injures others by its 
greedy accumulation, and that injury recoils upon itself. 
Where is the finality of such assault and reprisal? The 
Western civilisation, he holds, has necessarily limited 
horizon of enquiry, to the mere material and tangible, 
that which cannot be manipulated by instruments, re- 
maining outside scientific enquiry. All spiritual aspira- 
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tions are negatived at one stroke. We are made material, 
our outlook becomes material. We seek to explain every- 
thing through matter and its laws. But human persona- 
lity is not so definite or rational as the scientific attitude 
implies. Science represents only a fraction of the Nature 
and the workings of the human mind. The truth towards 
which man is progressing, through the experience of the 
countless lives, does not fall within the category of what 
is called scientific truth. The universe is a mixture of 
lights and shades. The life is benefited as much by light 
as by shade. Take tor instance art. Art does not trouble 
itself about the scientific vanity of the subjects it deals 
with. The passing fancies, the flimsiest shadows, the 
airy nothings are enough for it yet its outlook and 
standard of evaluation is such that it reveals great 
spiritual truths and causes great satisfaction to the soul. 
Art therefore comes nearer to life than science. Science 
wants to explore the entire mind for its own purpose: 
the result has been strange While we talk of being 
scientific and rational; our life 1s really a bundle of 
incongruities. To those, therefore, who cannot accept 
spiritual truth as the objective, the sense of human 
relationship 1s obscured by callosity. Unity with markind, 
that is to say, maitri—universal sympathy and fellowship 
with others fails to arouse their enthusiasm. 

Truth, the Poet holds, is all-comprehensive. He 
does not admit of any isolation in existence. Huis belief 
is that there is only one way to realise this truth and it 
is through the interpretation of our being into all objects. 
In ancient India the forest-dwelling sages directed 
all their endeavours to the realisation ot this great 
harmony between man’s spirit and the spirit of the 
universe having been in constant touch with the living 
growth of Nature. The Western civilisation takes pride 
in thinking that it is harnessing Nature for its own ends. 
The underlying belief behind this assertion is that we are 
jiving in a world which is constantly at variance with us 
and that we have to wrest everything we want from an 
unwilling and alien arrangement of things. How absurd 
is this view which creates an artificial gulf between 
himself and the Mother Nature within whose bosom he ts 
nurtured! Tagore puts all his emphasis on the harmony 
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that exists between the individual and the universe. 

Man's sovereignty over other creatures, the Poet 
maintains, lies in his capacity to realise a state of rela- 
tionship with all, of entering into everything through 
union with God. This is, he says, the ultimate end and 
fulfilment of humanity. He does not become exalted 
by his organised etforts to earn and accumulate, to 
destroy and exploit. These things indeed kill the very 
spirit of his being. Western civilisation teaches us to 
raise ourselves to eminence by jostling and pushing others 
and by achieving something by which we may plume 
over feathers by disciplining ourselves to fight Nature and 
other races with the aid of machines and scientific appli- 
ances. Tagore, on the other hand, opens up to us new 
vistas of human aspiration which knows no limits and 
which has for its object nothing less than the realisation 
of the Infinite. The way to realisation lies in embracing 
ali—high and low. In the pursuit of wealth we ignore 
the essential realities of hfe. Let us not encase our soul 
in the dead shell of callous habits. Our aim is not to 
acquire but to realise, to enlarge our consciousness by 
growing with and growing into our surroundings. Truth 
according to him is all-comprehensive. An isolated exist- 
ence on this plane is a physical impossibility. We cannot 
attain to this truth unless we interpret our being into 
all objects. The aim of the forest-dwelling sages of 
ancient India was to realise the harmony between the 
spirit of the individual and the spirit of the universe 
around him. This fundamental unity of creation was 
not only theme for philosophical discussion for ancient 
India but ic was her endeavour to realise this wholeness 
of existence in feeling and action by means of service and 
meditation and with a regulation of her life. 

The Poet feels that the masses should be imparted 
such education as will ennoble the soul, widen the 
outlook of life, and raise the consciousness. In order to 
be fully conscious of the reality of all man has to extricate 
himself from the slough of personal desires. One who is 
always after personal aggrandisement will under-rate 
everything else. We must be disciplined to prepare 
ourselves for our social duties tor sharing the burdens of 
our fellow-beings. He exhorts us to expand gradually the 
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consciousness of our unity with all, to regard the pleasure 
and displeasure of God in the pleasure and displeasure of 
man. Our strife should not be a strife after the treasures 
of the earth, our minds should think, our hearts should 
feel, our souls should see life within and without. Accord- 
ing to Tagore, spiritual life is also life of action. The 
rishis of the ancient lore, he says, were not quietists. 
Many of them were householders, some were teachers ; 
some were village preachers: some were among the great 
law-givers of India; many evinced interest in the polity 
of nation. Spiritual experience and action must go hand 
in hand to mould society. A nation that has no vision 
must perish. In modern life, unfortunately, there is a 
yawning chasm between vision and action. The scholar, 
the scientist, gathers knowledge; the man of action, the 
politician, is anxious to produce external results. But 
science becomes a weapon of destruction ; and politicians 
become diplomats when there ts no reference to a spiritual 
ideal. 

According to Tagore, spiritual experience 1s analogous 
with cosmic consciousness and it comes of obedience 
to the law, the great law of humanity, idealism and 

umanism—the one goes with the other; to deny 
humanity is to deny the ideal, a denial of man is the 
denial of God. The forest-dwelling sages of India had 
reverence for humanity. He who worships the vision 
cannot have hate in his eyes. In education and social 
‘work, in politics and national activities—are we not 
denying this humanity which has been so much 
emphasised by Tagore? A practical application of the 
message of Tagore is: develop the will-to-sacrifice, always 
feel that essentially you are spirit, win mastery over 
the self, by rising above all pride and greed, and fear, 
by knowing that worldly Josses and physical ills even 
death can take nothing away from the greatness of your 
soul. The science of the self grows out of a vision of the 
great sacrificial heart of the universe. Pride of self 
meddles with the harmonious function of the soul which 
is to realise itself by perfecting its union with world and 
the world's God. 

The Poet defines soul as the principle of unity which 
is in every man. As soon as we acquire this soul-con- 
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sciousness, we perceive the inner being which transcends. 
our ego and unifies itself with others and then only it has. 
its joy. We cannot have our true vision of soul, says 
Tagore, so long as we lead a selfish life, and dive deep 
into the vortex of sense pleasures and are completely lost 
in the eddies thereof. It should be our unfailing endea- 
vour not to allow ourselves to be entangled into the 
meshes of sense enjoyments. Casting aside all our egoistic 
impulses and our selfish desires, we should advanée inward: 
in search of Truth. This Truth, the Poet feels, is the 
perception of harmony that prevails between reason,. 
which is the soul of man, and workings of the world. He 
advises us to have our rebirth from the blind envelop- 
ment of self to the freedom of the soul life; and come 
into the living relation with our surrounding and become 
at one with the ALL. 

It is not until man wakens to soul-consciousness that 
he can taste the blessedness of harmonious life. Then 
will his naked poverty and endless wants fly at a tangent ?° 
Again and again he repeats his advice that until we have 
found our centre in our soul by the power of self-restraint 
and universal love, the world to us is in a state of con- 
tinual flux—a phantasm which always baffles our grip. 
In tumult and commotion of blind passions we cannot 
realise anything worth while. So long as the storm of 
egoistic impulses is within us we cannot attain to the 
central truth which is all-comprehensive. Tagore assures 
us that when we have controlled our passions, desires and 
fears, and supplanted love in place of all our momentary 
cravings, all the petty details of our life will reveal an 
infinite purpose, and all our thoughts and impulses will 
unite themselves inseparately in an internal harmony. 
Sit Thomas Browne beautifully expresses this thought in 
his famous lines: “ Lead thine own captivity captive, and 
be Caesar within thyself.” 

Our Poet-seer maintains that the ultimate end of 
man is to find the One which is in him; which is his 
truth; which is his soui. It is the key with which to open 
the gates of spiritual life, the heavenly kingdom. Fleeting 
desire will lead man nowhere. The enjoyment of the: 
worldly pleasure is invariably attended with the stings of 
suffering. “ But that which is one in him is ever seeking: 
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‘for unity—unity in knowledge, unity in love, unity in 
purposes of will. Its highest joy is when it reaches the 
Infinite One within ics internal unity.”” Hence the saying 
of the Upanishad: ‘Only those of tranquil minds, and 
none else, can attain abiding joy, by realising within their 
souls the Being who manifests one essence in a multipli- 
-city of forms.” 

The highest end of all true poetry, philosophy, 
science, art and religion, says Gurudev, is to extend the 
scope of our consciousness. They all enable us to unite 
-our feelings with the all-pervasive infinite feeling. Verily 
all true human progress is coincident with this widening 
of the range of teeling. Professor Hobhouse of the 
University of London has well observed in his book 
Development and Purpose: ‘A purpose runs thruugh the 
world-purpose. There is a mind of which the world- 
purpose is the object."” Andis not the world-mind also 
the Mother- Heart of the Universe ? 

Of that One Life in all the forms, the One Religion 
in all religions, the One Humanity in all the nations, the 
‘One Soul in all Scriptures, the One Wisdom in all the 
teachers, the One Dispensation of the Spirit in all the 
eras of the historic evolution, of the One God whom the 
sages call by many names—has Tagore spoken again and 
again in his prolific writings and utterancies. The rishis 
of ancient India too came to teach and live the truth of 
communion with the One Life in all; they came to 
publish the message of universal love; they spoke of 
the One Self—the In-soul, the @ntar-yamin—who has 
illumined and inspired, age after age, every earnest 
seeker in East and West. And in spite of the advance 
of the dissociation and lovelessness of our modern life, 
in spite of the advance of the tide of secularism against 
the very stronghold of faith and worship—the ancient 
Fire of the Spirit is not dead in India and still in 
the hearts of India’s young men live the ashes of the 
sacred Fire, waiting but for the breath of some great 
souls like Tagore’s to fan them into a mighty flame. 
These great Revealers make manifest the true mean- 
ing of the soul by giving up self for the love of 
mankind. They expose themselves to unending troubles, 
to the scathing ridicule in their service of love. From 
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them we learn that the highest joy is in the losing of our 
egoistic impulses and in merging ourselves in others. We 
call them mahatmas “ the men of soul-force.” 

The Poet regards that man ignorant who lives with- 
out knowing the varied relation of his life to his surround- 
ings. He is, so to say, confined within himself—self- 
obscured, lost in the maze of his own wayward desires. 
His self is loud with its owndiscordant clamour. Sighs of 
discontent and weariness of tailure, idle regrets for the past 
and anxieties for the future are his shallow heart because 
he has not found his soul, and the self-revealing spirit has 
not been manifest within him. “It is a stifling shroud of 
death,” he observes, “this self-gratification, this insati- 
able greed, this pride of possession, this insolent aliena- 
tion of heart.’ On the contrary, he whose spirit has 
been made one with God and God's world stands before 
man as the supreme flower of humanity. When a man 
tinds his life’s unity 1n the soul, then the consciousness 
of the infinite is at once direct and natural to it as the 
light is to the flame. “‘All the conflicts and contradic- 
tions of life are reconciled; knowledge, love and action 
harmonised; pleasure and pain become one in beauty, 
enjoyment and renunciation equal in goodness; the 
breach between the finite and the infinite fills with love 
and overflows; every moment carries its message of the 
eternal; the tormless appears to us in the form of the 
tlower, of the fruit; the boundless takes up in his arms as 
a father and walks by our side as a friend. It is only 
the soul, the One in man which by its very nature can 
overcome all limits, and find its affinity with the Supreme 
One. While yet we have not attained the internal 
harmony, and the wholeness of our being, our life 
remains a life of habits. The world still appears to us 
as a machine to be mastered where it is useful, to 
be guarded against where it is dangerous, and never to be 
known in full fellowship with us, alike in its physical 
nature and in its spiritual life and beauty.”’ 

Let us now touch briefly on the Poet's idea of good- 
ness and morality. He maintains that the man’s moral 
life begins when he ceases to be selfish. The moral sense 
of man makes him change the perspective of life. He is 
then ready to sacrifice his selfish desire for the sake of 
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some other man. He begins to believe that time spent 
for others will not be lost for “ the love of our neighbours ; 
the impulse towards action, help and beneficence, the 
desire for stopping human error, clearing human confu- 
sion, and diminishing the sum of human misery, the noble 
aspirations to leave the world better and happier than he 
found it—motives such as these contribute not only to 
the happiness of others but also to our own.’ He says 
that real benevolence to our fellow-creatures would give 
us the notion of a common interest, a truer view of our 
life, which is the connected view of the wholeness of 
field of life. It is from self-love that we form the notion 
of private good, and consider it as our own. For good is 
that which is for our greater self. A man becomes great, 
according to Tagore, when he realises that he is not a 
detached being and that he has a universal aspect. Says 
he, ‘Tothe man who lives for an idea, for his country, 
for the good humanity, life has an extensive meaning, and 
to that extent pain becomes less important to him. To 
live the life of goodness is to live the life of all. Pleasure 
is for one’s own self but goodness is connected with the 
happiness of all humanity and for all time.’ It is a great 
thing in times of trial to have merged in some respects 
our private interests in the greater interests of ccmmon 
lite. This was the Buddha's solution of the tangled web 
of human misery and sorrow: that when man merges the 
individual in the universal, he beccmes free frcm the 
thraldom of pain. This is crux of Karam-Ycga preached 
by Lord Krishna in the Gita: the way to beccme one with 
the infinite activity by the exercise of the activity of dis- 
interested goodness. 

Tagore traces the cause of human misery and pain 
to those of our individual desires which are at variance 
with the universal law. Man's deepest joy, he says, lies in 
growing greater and greater by more and more union 
with the all. The universal spirit is waiting to fill our 
minds with happiness but our individual spirit would 
stand in the way. “It is our lite ot self that causes 
conflicts and complications everywhere, and upsets the 
normal balance of society and gives rise to miseries of 
all kinds. It brings things to such a pass that we have to. 
create artificial coercions and organised forms of tyranny, 
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and tolerate infernal institutions in our midst, whereby 
at every moment humanity 1 is humiliated.” 

The Poet accepts pain as the true wealth of us 
imperfect beings. It is through pain and grim struggle 
that we make ourselves worthy to take our seat with the 
perfect. There is no sight nobler than a heroic soul 
struggling silently and manfully against the buffets of 
fortune. Such a struggle begets confidence in one’s own 
self, strengthens his physical and mental powers, wins the 
worship and adoration of his fellow-men and draws divine 
blessings on his head. In pain, asserts Gurudev, is 
symbolised the infinite possibility of perfection, the 
eternal unfolding of joy; and the man who loses all 
pleasure in accepting pain sinks down and down to the 
lowest depth of penury and degradation. 

The Poet has boldly declared that God has himself 
bound to man and therein lies greatest glory of human 
existence. He says, “In the spell of the wonderful 
rhythm of the finite he fetters himself at every step, and 
thus gives his love out in music in his most perfect lyrics 
of beauty. Beauty is his wooing of our heart; it can have 
no other purpose. It tells us everywhere that the display 
of power is not the ultimate meaning of creation; when- 
ever there is a bit of colour, a note of song, a grace of 
form, there comes the call of our love.”’ He regards the 
joy of life, the joy of work as absolutely true. It is no 
use saying that it is a delusion of ours; that unless we 
cast it away we cannot'enter upon the path of self-reali- 
sation. It will never do the least good to attempt realisa-~ 
tion of the infinite apart from the world of action. 

A practical application of the religious cult of Tagore 
is: develop the will-to-sacrifice. Nota cult of power but 
the cult of sacrifice is his message. The science of the 
self grows out of a vision of the great sacrifical heart of 
the universe; and the great law that science proclaims, 
the law which binds humanity—is Renunciation. Out of 
sacrifice are born the planets and the systems. And if 
you would be a servant of the nation be a living sacrifice, 
Dractise renunciation to purify the selfish enjoyment. 
True civilisation offers invitation to all in its rejoicing, 
barbarism prides itself on exclusiveness. But greed is 
blind, and today it over-rides the greater part of humani- 
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ty. “ Through the difficult process of self-realisation 
man must tind his way to civilisation, and attaining 
dignity of truth, spread humanity in this world.’ 

It is the Poet's belief that the religious instinct im 
man urges him towards a truth by which he can transcend 
tthe finite nature of the individual self. He refuses to 
believe that man’s limitations are inevitable. Within us, 
he assumes, we have the glimpses of the Infinite which 
awakens us to the reality that truth is not within our 
limitations but that this truth can be attained by love. 
Love is the positive quality of the Infinite. Love's sacrifice, 
he says, does not lead to emptiness but totulfilment. He 
tells us again and again that this Infinite Being is always in 
every cne of us and that it rests with ourselves to remove 
the obstruction of the steel! walls of seltish desires and 
reveal him in our own lives. In every individual there is, 
he observes, the potentiality of Buddha—that is to say 
the Infinite made manifest And what 1s the path that 
Tagore has revealed to us to realise the Infinite in our 
life and free ourselves from the sufferings the flesh 1s heir 
to? Is it some negative way of evading pain and seeking 
security against it? No, onthe contrary, his path ts the 
path ot sacrifice—the utmost sacrifice ot love. The mean 
ing of such sacrifice is to reach some ultimate truth, some 
positive ideal, which in its greatness can accept pain and 
suffering and transmute it into the profound peace of 
self-renunciation. True emancipation from suffering, 
which is the inahenable condition ot the limited life of 
the self, can never te attained by running away from tt 
but rather by changing its value in the realm of truth— 
the truth of the higher life of love. 

He believes in a fulfilment which is reached by love’s 
emancipating us from the dominance of self. Ever and 
anon he exhorts us to attain the infinite worth of our 
individuality not through any conventional evaiuation 
of society, but through our perfect relationship with 
truth. He likens his fulfilment to the blossoming of a 
bud and sings : 

Make way, O bud, make way, 
Burst open thy heart and make way. 
The opening spirit has overtaken thee, . 
Canst thou remain a bud any longer ? 
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The idea of democracy has revived a man's faith in: 
his own self. It gives each man trust in his own poten-- 
tialities and a sense of pride in his humanity. Something. 
of the same idea, we find, has been working in the mind 
of Tagore in his religious consciousness. Again and again: 
he tries to assert that God 1s fer each of us, but also that 
God is in each of us. He says that to be born a man is. 
the greatest privilege that can fall to a creature in all the 
world. He asserts that God’s will in giving his love finds. 
its completeness in man’s will returning that love. There- 
tore Humanity is a necessary factor in the perfecting of 
the divine truth. The Infinite for its self-expression. 
comes down into the manifoldness of the Finite ; and the- 
Finite, for its self-realisation, must rise into the unity of 
the Infinite. Then only is the cycle of truth is complete. 
This type of democratic religion finds its expression in 
the tollowing song of another Indian bard : 

My longing is to meet you in play of love, my 
Lover; 

But this longing is not only mine, but also yours. 

For your lips can have their smile, and your flute 
its music, only in your delight in my love; and. 
therefore you are importunate, even as I am. 

Through all things, through all his joys and sorrows, 
his hopes and fears, through all his varying moods, one 
thing grips him—his consciousness of God. He sees all 
things, he does all things, he thinks of all things, within 
that consciousness. In that consciousness his heart be- 
comes childlike in its truthfulness. But at the same time 
it was his firm conviction that this human body of ours 
is made by God’s own hands, from his own love. God, he 
says, tind his joy.in others of yet lower birth, whom 
some of us in the pride of their superiority despise. The 
individual's body is itself the temple, in whose mystic 
shrine the Divine appears before the soul. 

The consciousness of God bows him in worship, and 
it is rather wonderful where his insight, and his power ot 
probing to the beautiful, leads him. To go amongst all 
that is sordid and poor and bad and unlovely, and amidst 
such surroundings, to keep pure and loving and compas- 
sionate, is perhaps the holiest way of worshipping. 

How poor and inadequate seem all abstractions and 
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metaphysics of the Western thinkers before the calm 
certainty of this man who finds God wherever the peasant 
tills the hard ground or the pathmaker is breaking stones 
-or clearing the entangled forest. Others would forbid 
him when he seeks God in an unorthodox way, but when 
he hesitatingly turns away at their rebuke he finds him- 
self held fast by God and he is satisfied : 
The wise rebuked me and bade me begone, for 
I had not come by the lane. 
I turned away in doubt, but you held me fast, and 
their scolding became louder every day. 
(Fruit-Gathering : 16) 

His longing for God is stronger than his longing for 
anything else. He longs “not only for the gift of love, 
but for the Lover Himself.” 

I want Thee, only Thee. (Guitanjali) 

Tagore’s translation of a song composed by the great 
unknown Hindu Poet Jnandas perhaps sums up the 
deepest of his thoughts—his burniug longing and love for 
God and his abandonment of worship. The radiant 
influence of these thoughts seen in his strength and 
courage, the detachment. which shields his mind from 
evil, the invincible faith, and unquenchable joys amidst 
troubles, is apparent in almost all his poems. So! think 
of nothing better than conclude with this poem in which 
the aspiration of all simple spirits has found a devout 
expression: 

I had travelled all day and was tired, then I bowed 
my head towards Thy kingly court still far away. 

The night deepened, a longing burnt in my heart: 
whatever the words I sang, pain cried through 
them, for even my songs thirsted. 

O my Lover, my Beloved, my best in all the 
world ! 

Ah, who is this whose arms enfold me? What- 
ever I have to leave, let me leave, and whatever 
I have to bear let me bear. Only let me walk 
with Thee, 

O my Lover, mv Beloved, my best in all the world! 

Descend at whiles from Thy high audience hall, 
come down amid joys and sorrows. Hide in all 
forms and delights, in love. 
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itself, and not merely talk about it or look at it. We 
must be in love if we are to know what love is ; we must 
be musicians if we are to know what music is; we must 
be godlike if we are to know what God is. 

For in Prophyry’s words: ‘ Like is known only by 
like, and the condition of all knowledge is that the subject 
should become object.”” So that to the mystic, whether 
he be philosopher, poet, artist or priest, the aim of life is 
to become like God, and thus to attain to union with the 
Divine. Hence for him life is a continual advance, a 
ceaseless aspiration, and reality or truth is to the seeker 
after it a vista ever expanding and charged with ever- 
deeper meaning. 

John Smith, the Cambridge Platonist, has summed up 
the mystic position and desire in one brief sentence, when 
the says,‘ Such as men themselves are, such will God 
Himself seem to them to be.” For as it takes two to 
communicate the truth, one to speak and one to hear, so 
our knowledge of Gcd is precisely and accurately limited 
by our capacity to receive him. ‘Simple people,” says 
Eckhart, “* conceive that we are to see God as it He stocd 
on that side and we on this. Itis not so: God andTare 
one in the act of my perceiving Him.” 

The sensation which many people experience vaguely 
and intermittently, and especially at times of emotional 
exaltation would seem to be the tirst glimmerings of that 
secret power which, with the mystics, is so finely 
developed, and sustained that it becomes their definite 
faculty and vision. We have as yet no recognised name 
for this faculty, and it has been variously called “ trans- 
cendental feeling,” ‘imagination,’ “ mystic reason,’ 
** cosmic consciousness,” divine sagacity,’’ ““ ecstacy,’ or 
* vision,” all these meaning the same thing. 

In the writings of the mystics ingenuity exhausts 
itself in the invention of phrases to express the closeness 
of this union. Mysticism differs, therefore, from ordinary 
pantheism in that its inmost motive is religious; but, 
whereas religion is ordinarily occupied by a practical 
problem and develops its theory in an ethical reference, 
myticism displays a predominatingly speculative bent, 
starting from the divine Nature rather than from man and 
his surroundings, taking the symbolism of religious feeling 
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as literally or metaphysically true, and straining after the 
present realisation of an ineffable union. The union 
which sound religious teaching represents as realised in 
the submission of the will and the ethical harmony of the 
whole life is then reduced to a passive experience, to 
something which comes and goes in time, and which may 
be of only momentary duration. Mysticism, it will be 
seen, is not a name applicable to any particular system. It 
may be the outgrowth of many differing modes of 
thought and feeling. Most frequently it appears histori- 
cally, in relation to some definite system of belief, as a 
reaction of the spirit against the letter. Whena religion 
begins to ossify into a system of formulas and observances, 
those who protest in the name of heart-religion are not 
unfrequently known by the name of mystics. At times 
they merely bring intro prominence again the ever-fresh 
fact of personal religious experience ; at other times mys- 
ticism develops itself as a powerful solvent of definite 
dogmas. Mysticism appears in various phases in all the 
highest religions known to history. Its distinctive 
characteristics emerge in the religions of India and Persia 
as well as in the faith of Islam, For opposite reasons, 
neither the Greek nor the Jewish mind lent itself readily 
to mysticism : the Greek, because of its clear and sunny 
naturalism ; the Jewish, because of its rigid monotheism 
and its turn towards worldly realism and _ statutory 
observance. It is only with the exhaustion of Greek and 
Jewish civilisation that mysticism becomes a prominent 
factor in Western thought. It appears, therefore, 
contemporaneously with Christianity, and is a sign of the 
world-weariness and deep religious need that mark the 
decay of the old world. 

Modern worldliness and our exclusive and absurd 
worship of scientific methods have been fatal to the 
existence of the mystic emotions in many modern hearts. 
There is a great deal of prejudice attaching to the word 
“mysticism. This prejudice is partly due to an appalling 
ignorance of the full implication of the term ‘ mysticism,’ 
and partly to our being too much engrossed in worldliness. 
Most of us think that mysticism is akin to black magic and 
the realm of darkness. Science negativates at one 
stroke all spiritual aspirations. It necessarily limits the 
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horizon of enquiry to the merely material and tangible, 
that which cannot be manipulated by instruments remain- 
ing outside scientific enquiry. For verily science has her 
superstitions too—the superstition of depending exclusively 
on the evidence of the senses, the superstition of clinging 
desperately to observation and experiment as the only 
way, to truth and reality, che superstition of cocksureness 
that the only world worth our serious concern is the 
world of demonstrable truth, of truth that can be figured, 
dissected, tabulated and _ statistically proved. The 
nympholepts of science who claim to be the sworn 
devotees at the shrine of truth look with suspicion on the 
sudden and bright flashes of enlightenment that illumine 
that heaven of mystic’s mind. They little realise that 
their utility way of comprehending the world and its 
meaning cannot satisfy man's deeper self. They think 
that we cannot grasp truth by any shortcuts. Toalllaws 
of truth they prescribe the long and winding road of 
scientific investigation alone. The science-bred people 
regard mysticism as a form of mental degeneration. 
They think that there is something crude, nebulcus and 
shadowy and absurd in the modus operandi of the 
mystic’s mind. 

But the Indian soil has proved very fertile to sow the 
seeds of mysticism. It has always prided itself upon its 
mystic sages and philosophers. These great Indian 
mystics have taught the conception of being as being and 
of spirit as spirit, which distinguishes the true and the 
abiding from the false and the fleeting. They have form1- 
lated the idea of the consciousness of spirit and 
consciousness of the eternal. Indian mysticism teaches 
the majesty of the human soul, the immanence of 
God and the greatness of human endeavour. 

The fundamental belief in the spiritual unity of things 
and the existence of kinship and affinities between 
seemingly diverse and fragmentary things in the universe, 
is the keynote of Indian mysticism. 

To see one changeless Life in all that Lives, 
And in the separate, One Inseparable. 
The Bhagavad Gita) 
' All things about us—the springing corn, the changing 
face of the skies, the bird, the child—are but different 
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forms of the One Inseparable. That Unity is never 
broken. Death itself is powerless to create a chasm 
in the field of reality. Our appearances and disappearances 
are on the surface like waves of the sea, but life which is 
permanent knows no decay or diminution. A new mean- 
ing is given to life and history when we are able to catcha 
glimpse through all the changing events of a purpose 
working to an end. 

A mystic may deal with the simplest phases of life ; 
with the instinctive life of a child; with the love of 
flowers, of hills and streams, the blue sky, the brooding 
clouds; and yet his mystical vision transforms these 
familiar things into something strange and wonderful. 
Mysticism is the vision or the intuition of the Beauty 
Aspect of the Self. A mystic sees more, intuits more, than 
the man of the world. It is this which makes him the 
Priest of the Beautiful, the mediator between blind men 
and the Divine Aspect which is Beauty, the Revealer of 
the Hidden Beauty, so often hidden by unrealities. 

The highest function of mysticism is to set free the 
soul from the entanglements of life in order that it may 
rise to the level of Beauty and become one with her. In 
other words mysticism brings us to the essence of things, 
which is eternal and not temporary. A mystic like an 
inspired poet is often described as possessed by some fine 
frenzy with an eye rolling through infinite space and view- 
ing all things at one glance. He has an innate impulse for 
organisation. Like Hamlet's there is an unconscious 
method in his dealing with life. His intuitive impulse ts 
so strong and vital like a living thing that it develops an 
architecture of its own and works like Nature herself 
through an instinctive process of beautiful selection and 
rejection. In such moments when the intuitive flame 
begins to glow thoughts leap into order : experiences are 
marshalled, a flashing system seems to be evolved and the 

subjective world opens the prison-gate of its mystery and 
yields up the archetypal spirit of beauty long concealed 
within ic. This is the moment of the vision of the gifted 
seer. It was in moments like these that Shelley hymned 
his Intellectual Beauty and Wordsworth said : 
- The budding twigs spread out their fan 
To catch the breezy air; 
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And I must think, do all I can 
That there was pleasure there. 
or Shakespeare : 
There's a Divinity that shapes our ends 
Rough hew them how we will. 
* * * % 
There’s not the smallest orb thou beholdest 
But in his motion like an angel sings, 
Still quiring to the young-eyed cherubims. 
and Tagore asked his foot track : 
path of many a foot-mark! Keep not the 
stories of the far time bound up in thee silent. 
pieced aa them unto me for my ears are on thy 
ust. 

A peep into or an uplifted gaze on the transcendental 
region (of truths beyond the average intelligent and 
cultured man’s narrow sphere of practical experience) 
is man’s proud privilege, his giorious birthright. But this 
supra-sensuous world of beauty, love, joy which are 
ultimately man’s highest good is beyond the powers of the 
most minute and sympathetic observation and impres- 
sionistic execution. Wordsworth has rightly insisted 
on intimations, questionings and blank misgivings regard- 
ing the evidence of mere senses ; we long for an abiding 
reality limitless. This intense yearning is the mother of 
all poetry, all religion, all mysticism, all aspirations—it is 
inseparably and vitally connected with our deeper 
emotional life, with the life of the true spirit in man 
hankering after the Infinite. Man’s deeper life is the 
true life of humanity—eternal, everlasting. Patriotic 
passion, selfless friendship, self-effacing and emancipating 
love, tranced religious ardour—in a word all our supreme 
aspirations constitute the life of imagination in which 
alone our true self seeks and finds satisfaction and through 
which alone that self expresses and embodies itself, 
Then airy nothings become nurselings of immortality. 
Banished temporarily from the Eden of the perfection of 
Love, Beauty and Joy, the home-sick soul roaming joy- 
lessly as an alien in a world of imperfections where 
no satisfaction is longs with a divine discontent for 
‘“ Intellectual Beauty '’ to which the Poet raises his song 
of praise and prayer. That is also why the youthful 
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Keats wistfully yearns to fly away with the immortal bird 
from a world where " hungry generations tread each.other 
down,’ where beauty dies, love pines away and joy 
is shifting as a mirage that falsely lures. 

Man’s deeper self seeks realisation, its own recogni- 
tion, and identification. Out of such a searching of the 
spirit is born a spiritual urge in man which functions by 
lifting the imagination through which the Universe is once 
more viewed up to the empyrean Pisgah height of limitless 
vision stretching far beyond the narrow ken of the 
discursive and analytic reason of man and fills his soul 
with creative ecstasy which seeks fruition in the joy of 
making. And the true mystic is both a seer anda maker. 
He sees anew and remakes the world—sees it with 
Adam’s vision, fresh and young, not yet all satiated and 
clayed—and creates out of mortal realities things more 
real than so-called realities which are the nurselings of 
immortality. 

W.B. Yeats, himself a mystic of no mean repute, 
definitely held as his deliberate conviction that the 
deepest truth can be reached only by the imaginative 
way, by means of a sort of mystic vision of ecstatic 
moments truly divine in their visitation in which 
“meditation becomes trance ” enabling us to see imme- 
diately into the very life of things and unravel the world’s 
baffling mystery. The veil of Isis is thus lifted giving us 
a momentary glimpse of the Real, of that which 
eternally is—it is the awful sublime moment of the fling- 
ing open of * the flaming door ” of the Infinite, as “ the 
dews drop slowly and dreams gather ” and © we who still 
labour, when day sinks drowned in dew, being weary of the 
world’s empires, bow down to you, Master of the still 
stars.” 

Mysticism is the faculty that makes spiritual truths 
tealisable in terms of thought and speech. Religion is 
due to a perpetual inner impulse to transcend the limita- 
tions of the senses, and mysticism is the power within us 
that tries to embody into forms of thought and speech 
which is beyond speech and thought. There is no way. 
of realising vividly in our minds the heavenly silences and 
raptures, except by expressing them by material symbols 
and analogies. The peculiar feature of mystics is that 
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they seem to ignore and overleap merely intellectual 
barriers, and fly straight to the apprehension of truths 
which are arrived at by devotees of science after a very 
laborious and strained process. 

What imagination is to the material and mental 

worlds, mysticism and spiritual vision is to the spititual 
worlds. The peculiar characteristic of the imaginative 
faculty is its power of apprehending affinities between 
seemingly dissimilar objects and of rousing us to a sense 
of the inter-relation and inter-dependence of things. 
When we speak of the moon as the white lotus of the 
sky, the imaginative faculty brings together two beautiful 
things which are far apart, and we see their inter-relation 
in a vivid flash of simile. Spiritual vision soars higher 
and shows us analogies and affinities between the material 
world and the spiritual heaven, and finally enables us to 
dwell in the paradise of Truth, Beauty and Love. In the 
case of the mystic material illustrations, analogies, 
parables, metaphors and similes are found to be necessary 
for the vivid realisation of really-felt facts of conscious- 
ness. Earthly unions become the symbols of spiritual 
unions. It is only in a mystic sense that God is our 
father. A reviewer of Gitanjali in the Quarterly Review 
wrote: 
“Men take from the great poems of the world what 
meanings please them; for the mystic the note ot lute is 
the eternal lure of God's voice leading us on to ever-new 
adventures in experience without a thought of fear cr 
regret for what we have behind.” 

Spiritual things have no doubt to be spiritually 
discerned and realised, but before the final consummation 
of experience comes, they have to be made visible to the 
inner eyes, and mysticism is the only mode of making 
them visible to our inner eyes and minds and minds of 
others. 

Almost all of us have a mystical sense just as we all 
have a spark of the divine within us, or rather, because 
we have a spark of the divine, but insome it is very small, . 
in others quite undeveloped. In whom it is small or 
undeveloped, it can be developed with a little effort, and 
there is small doubt that they will find the effort, if they 
make it, worth while. They cannot do better than study- 
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ing the poems of Rabindranath Tagore. 
Tagore is essentially a mystic; but his mysticism 
.is simple and beautiful, not obscure. He holds for us 
those vital secrets of life, which generally baffles our grip, 
and apart from which our modern civilisation, with its 
developments, has not been able to make real progress. 
‘“Not only to acquire,” he would say, “is life’s secret, 
but to realise.” His poems contain the fragrance of the 
sweetest flowers of passionate mystic thought and 
emotion. The real perfume of his genius lies in his 
mysticism. The sentiment which finds expression in such 
tamiliar phrases as *‘ the right to be oneself,” “ the right 
to call one’s soul one’s own,” are given quite different 
interpretation by Tagore from that familiar tous. ‘‘ Living 
one’s own life in truth,” he says, *’ is living the life of all 
the world.’ In the deeps of personality is the common soul 
of the Universe. Itis a universal spiritual tidal life that 
overflows into individual lives, working independently of 
- our own efforts, when once we have followed its ingress. 
Itis a life that makes for righteousness. We are possessed 
of it. Our individualities are like islands lapped round by an 
infinite sea. Those who admit its influence are linked to: 
one another by a social solidarity of spirit ; and everyone 
may admit the influences, and should do so, for our 
own individual strength depends on it. Every man may 
be his own philusopher. So let us unbar our private door, 
and let in God. 

Mysticism in poetry is blended usually with a wistful. 
melancholy. ‘* The desire of the moth for the star; of the 
night for the morrow’ animates the Poet’s soul; and in 
his hungering after eternity he feels more and more 
dissatisfied with the show of life. But Tagore is an 
exception. He is a joyful mystic; for him the morning 
Stars sing together, and the splendour of life outweighs 
its shadows. He sees the wonder and beauty and goodness 
through and beyond al] that he actually sees and touches,. 
and it fills him with the spirit of worship, of self-conse- — 
cration and aspiration. He is an idealist but he does not sigh 
after the unattainable, because, although his ideas are of 
the highest they are not born of his imagination. They are 
born of this sense of real beauty and goodness which his 
mind sees in all things. He searches out his ideal with 
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clear unflinching eyes, and follows them with dauntless 
and unwavering courage. 

Unlike some mystics, he does not seek after the spirit 
because he loved the world of sense, but because he loved ° 
itso well he felt there was more in it than man could 
tathom here. His mysticism was not an aspiration for the 
future; it was a realisation of the present. * The 
Kingdom of Heaven is within you”: we have only to 
free ourselves from what is base and paltry and we live in 
the realm of spiritual beauty now. His mysticism 
never seeks to fly away from the true joys of home 
and the sweet charities of life. He does not preach the 
outward renunciation seen in the form of asceticism but 
the real renunciation of an unselfish and dedicated life. 
His mysticism seeks to let in the radiance of higher light, 
so that God’s light may fall upon our earthly joys and 
activities and transfigure them into divine things. 

No, my friends, I shall never leave my hearth and 
home, and retire into the forest solitude, if it 
rings no merry laughter in its echoing shade 
and if the end of no saffron mantle flutters in 
the wind, if its silence is not deepened by soft 
whispers, I shall never be an ascetic. 

We often hear the magical influence of poetry. The 
expression in general means nothing; but apply tothe 
writings of Tagore, it is most appropriate. With him 
poetry 1s sacred, something more than life, a faith, an 
enthusiasm, a passionate religion. His poetry acts like an 
incantation. Its merit lies less in the obvious meaning 
than in the occult power. They are mere words but the 
words of enchantment. No sooner are they pronounced 
than the past is present and the distant near. New forms 
of beauty start at once into existence and all the burial 
places of the memory give up their dead. It is very 
difficult to select illustrations of his mysticism when his 
poems have such a wonderful affluence of mystic thought 
and emotion. Some examples are given below : 

Let your life lightly dance on the edges of time like 
dew on the tip of a leaf. 

* * * * 
Entering my heart. unbidden even as one of the 
common crowd, my King, thou didest press the 
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signet of eternity upon many a fleeting moment 

of life. : 

Ca] * a 

I have come to the brink of eternity from which 
nothing can vanish—no hope, no happiness, no 
vision of a face seen through tears. | 


The mind cannot approach Him. But music soars 
higher and kisses His throne. 
+ * « 


My thoughts are quickened by this rhythm of 
unseen feet round which the ankles of life are 
shaken. ; . : 

My poet's vanity dies in shame before thy sight, 

Master Poet, I have sat down at thy feet. 
Only let me make my life simple and straight, 
like a flute of reed for thee to fill with music. 


As the storm still seeks its end in peace when it 
strikes against peace with all its might, even 
thus my rebellion strikes against thy love, and 
still its cry is—I want thee, only thee. 

His mysticism strikes a note of exquisite humility 
combined with a rare sight. The following poem from 
Gitanjali may be cited as an example : 

know Thou takest pleasure in my singing. I 
know that only as a singer I come before Thy 
presence. 

I touch, by the edge of the far-spreading wing of my 
song, Thy feet which I could never aspire to 
teach. 

Drunk with the joy of singing I forget myself and 
call Thee friend who art my Lord. 

So a poignant sweetness, passion, and spiritual depth, 
a haunting cadence subtle with a subtlety which is not of 
technique but of the soul, and the honey-laden felicity of 
expression, these are the most insisting features of 
Tagore’s mysticism. None of us can imitate them, 
because they are things of the spirit and one must have 
the same sweetness and depth of soul before one can 
hope to catch any one of these desirable qualities. 
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The Poet often seems to contrast his life with the 
generality of people who live a crowded lifemin making 
money and filling the heads with politics, and have more’ 
seeming weight in the world, and always humbly as 
though he were only sure his way is best for him. ‘‘ Men 
going home glance at me and smile and fill me with 
shame. I sit like a beggar-maid drawing my skirt over 
my face, and when they ask what it is tnat I want I drop 
my eyes and answer them not.” 

His perception of life seems to us to be deeper than 
that of several modern poets. Some think that it is 
happiness that men seek. But when we ask the question: 
“Where do they find happiness?" Few give us any 
definite answer. Tagore holds that it is not we alone 
who are in quest of happiness or the Ideal ; the Ideal too 
is in quest of us—1s after us, comes to us again, and again, 
if we will but open our senses and minds and hearts 
to receive it. ‘‘ He comes, comes, ever comes,” sings he. 
Man seeks God, but God also seeks Man. He comes into 
the very storm of life but with silent steps. And they 
that sit in the silence hear the voice that speaks beyond 
the walls of the world. ‘* Through the forest path He 
comes,” says the Poet. In forest 1s silence, in the forest 
is the call to communion with Nature to a life of sadhana, 
self-discipline, tapasya, self-purification. In the forest, 
the tayobana, is the santimketan—the abode of peace. 

The Poet feels himself like a flute through which 
God's own breath of life has been breathed. His trans- 
lation of a Hindu song perhaps sums his philosophy of 
self-consecration: 

My heart is like a flute he has played on, 

If ever it falls into other hands,— 
let him fling it away. 

My lover’s flute is dear to him. 

Therefore, if today alien breath have entered it and 
sounded strange notes, 

Let ra break it to pieces and strew the dust with 
them. 

So we find that the Poet has his disgust for defilement. 
While the ambitious world of wealth and power despises 
him, he in his trun thinks that the world’s touch desecrates 
him, who has been made sacred by the touch of the 
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Lover. He does not envy us our life of ambition and 
ae but he knows how precious his life has 
een: 

I am poured forth in living notes of joy and sorrow 
by your breath 

Morning and evening, in summer and in rains, I am 
fashioned to music. 

Yet should be wholly spent in some flight of song 

I shall not grieve, the tune is so precious to me. 

Though some time self-consecration may find a 
peaceful way, 

It has fallen upon me the service of Thy Singer, 

In my songs I have voiced Thy spring flowers. 

he does not shrink from it when it leaves him through 

trouble and pain. ‘' Our joys and sorrows,” he says, ‘‘ are’ 
contradictory when self separates them in oppositton. 

But for the heart in which self merges in God's love, they 

lose their absoluteness.’””’ He solves the problem of 

emancipation from sufferings by accepting them in a 

higher contest—by a complete self-surrender in God’s 

good hands: 

I live in you, whatever and however you appear, 

Save me or kill me, as you wish, only never leave 
me in other's hands. 

‘Sometimes self-consecration must face the pain of 
“utter defeat ’’ without shrinking or losing courage : 

You have set me among those, who are defeated, 
I know it is not for me to win, nor to leave 
the game.... 
* * 4 * 

I shall stake all I have and when I lose my last 
penny, I shall stake myself, and then I think I 
shall have won through my utter defeat. 

Tagore, however, does not think that self-consecra- 
tion should lead to ascetism. It should mean readiness to 
give up everything God calls for, and everything that has 
the least selfishness in it, but it does not necessitate or 
even make a virtue of, refusal of God's gifts: 

Deliverance is not for me in renunciation. I feel the 
embrace of freedom in a thousand bonds of 
delight. P P 
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No, I will shut the doors of my senses. The delights 
of sight and of hearing and touch will bear 
thy Sag 

Yes, all my illusions will burn into illumination of 
joy, and all my desires ripen into fruit of love. 

Natural and human ties are holy to him. With the 
ascetic who wants to renounce wife and children merely 
because he thinks any act of renouncement must be 
pleasing to God for its own sake, he has no sympathy. 
Love has been given to men by God, and in receiving and 
enjoying it as His gift, they can please him and render 
him true and faithful service. Tagore pictures the ascetic 
refusing to see God in the holy ties of his home, and 
leaving it, while God sighs and complains: 

Why does My servant wander to seek Me, 
forsaking Me ? 

But there is a side of Tagore’s mysticism which is 
deep-rooted in the practical side of his nature and touches 
_ the problem of life. Love, thought he, is one path to the . 
realisation of self. Itis the way God Himself takes. In 
creation God realises Himself. **Godsoloved... that he 
gave ;' and in the far-flung pageant of earth and sea and 
sky and human life, we see the gifts of this love. Tagore 
has a very lofty conception of love and the mystical note 
in his conception of love has given to it an added 
grace and deeper sweetness. In his  iuterpretation 
of Kalidasa, the greatest of Indian poets, he refutes the 
charge that he was merely a poet of aesthetic enjoyment. 
Kalidasa, according to him, has described not only the 
transfiguration of life by the light of a new-born love, but 
dwells lovingly on the marital affection, on the sweet- 
ness and the joys and charities of home life, love that 
is faithful unto death and beyond death. Both in the 
Shakuntala and the Kumara Sambhava we have the 
ecstatic dawn of love, the unsatisfyingness of the mere 
physical side of love, and the ecstasy of the higher love 
which is union of souls that seek each other through 
renunciation and self-surrender. Tagoresays: 

He (Kalidasa) shows Cupid vanquished and burnt 
to ashes, and in Cupid’s place he makes 
triumphant a power that has no decoration, 
no helper—a power thin with austerities, 
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darkened by sorrow. 

The poems entitled Lover's Gift contain Tagore's- 
mature ideas about love. They describe the lover’s urge 
to love and service. The following is one of the beautiful 
poems of prayer in this volume : 

Let thy love play upon my voice and restore my 
silence. 

Let it pass through my heart into all my move- 
ments. 

Let thy love like stars shine in the darkness of my 
sleep and dawn in my awakening. 

Love is the ultimate meaning of everything around us. 
It is not mere sentiment; it is truth. And he that has. 
not love in his heart misses the essential meaning locked: 
in the wayside flower and displayed in a sunset sky 
or a night of stars. Love puts a man in touch with 
the invisible reality of which all material things are but 
sign, symbol, and through the avenues of physical sight 
the lover goes on and finds insight. Through all that the 
ear can hear and the hand touch, he passes into that real 
world that is so very near to us all if we but realise 
it, where beneath the ephemeral the soul finds the eternal. 
Love is not blind: love is the true sight, to whom all 
material things are diaphanous to the divine presence. 

By whatever channel love enters, it must reach the 
heart to be understood— 

You who smile so gently, softly whisper, my heart 
will hear it, not my ears. 

The Poet's love loves too greatly to thrust itself, 
unwanted on the beloved, or to seek anything that is not 
offered: 

I sit here on the road, do not ask me to walk 
turther. If your love can be complete with- 
out mine, let me turn back from seeking you. 

I refuse to beg a sight of you if you do not feel 
my need. 

Again: 

as has beccme richer by the love that has been 
ost. 

Tagore seems to have true sense of what the best 
love is, what it must be co last through all sorrows and all 
joys. It is not mere sweet attractiveness and sentimental 
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love-making. It 1s deep faithful sober friendship that no 

‘spell will hold, or lack of spell will lose. 

An innocence, a simplicity that one does not find 
elsewhere in literature, makes the birds and leaves seem 
as near Tagore, as they are near to children. 

Indeed, when he is speaking of children, so much a 
part of himself this quality seems, one is not certain that 
he is also speaking of saints. “© They build their hands’ 
with sand and they play with empty shells. With wither- 
ed leaves they weave their boats and smilingly float 
them onthe vast deep. Children have their play on the 
seashore of the worlds. They know not how to swim, 
they know not how to cast nets. Pearl fishes dive for 
pearls, merchants sail in their ships, while children gather 
pebbles and scatter them again. They seek not for 
hidden treasures, they know not how to cas: nets.” 

The poetry of child life is of two kinds: that is which 
the grown-up peer down at dawning life, fascinated by its 
fresh simplicity and adolescent charm ; and that where 
grown-up, by virtue of his imagination, identifies himself 
with the child, looking at the world through the child’s 
eyes. This isthe rare gift and the most attractive. His 
fascination for the children is quite evident in the 
poem Two Little Bare Feet. 

Two little bare feet flit over the ground and 
seem to embody that metaphor, * Fluwers are 
the foot-prints of summer.’ 
* ™ %* * 

Come, stay into my heart, you tender little teet 
and leave the everlasting print of songs on my 
dreamland path. 

Many poems in the Crescent Moon show that he 
er cat the intimate love between a mother and her 
child. 

If baby only wanted to, He could fly up to heaven 
this moment. 

It is not for nothing that he does notleave us. He 
loves to rest his head on mother’s bosom 
and cannot ever bear to lose sight of her. 

Baby had a heap of gold and pearls, yet he came 
like a beggar on this earth. It is not for no- 
thing he came in such a disguise. This dear little 


mendicant pretends to be utterly helpless, so 
that he may beg for mother’s wealth of love.., 
Again : 
* Where have I come from, where did you pick me 
up ! ?’ the baby asked its mother. 


When j in girlhood my heart was opening its petals, 
you hovered as a fragrance about it. 

Your tender softness bloomed in my youthful limbs, 
like a glow in the sky before the sunrise. 
Heaven's first darling, twin born with the 
morning light, you have floated down the 
stream of the world’s life, and at last you have 
stranded on my heart. 

Perhaps he loves and understands children so well, 
because he himself still has the child heart, with the cry 
yet lingering it, and audible at times to be mothered— 

For I am like a child that calls its mother an 
hundred times, glad that it can say * Mother.’ 

Another aspect of Tagore’s mysticism is his intense 
passion for liberty. He preaches the gospel of true 
freedom. His condemnation of modern freedoms would 
be that they have simply delivered us into fresh 
servitudes. We have conquered the air, but we live in 
fear of those © airy navies ”’ raining down upon us a ghastly 
dew of death. “ Our social ideals,’’ he says, ** create the 
human world, but when our mind is diverted from them to 
greed of power then in the state of intoxication we live 
in a world of abnormality where our strength is not 
health and our liberty is not freedom. Therefore political 
freedom does not give us freedom when our mind is 
not free. An automobile does not create freedom of 
movement, because it is a mere machine. When I Iyself 
am free, I can use the automobile for my freedom.” 

We have conquered Space and Time, but we have 
become the slaves of speed, and world-weariness is written 
on the face of our present-day civilisation. Those who 
have got their political freedom are not necessarily free, 
they are merely powerful. They create huge eddies with 
their passions, and they feel djzzily inebriated with the 
mere velocity and their whirling movement taking that to 
be freedom. But the doom is waiting to overtake them is 
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as certain as death—" for man’s truth is moral truth and 
emancipation is in the spiritual life.” 

We boast that we have banished tear from the uni- 
verse, but all modern nations live in fear ftom each other, 
and are armed to the teeth for working each other's 
annihilation. The light of knowledge has dispelled the 
darkness of superstition! Has it? True, we no longer 
dread the fabulous monsters of the deep, but we live in 
terror of human sharks and submarines. We speak of 
religious freedom, but we are in servitude to our own 
cramping creeds and parochial beliefs. Our religious 
denominations, which might be the variegated expression 
of the universal life are too often guarded domains of 
isolated thoughts, islands of prejudice sundered by the seas 
of misunderstanding. This narrowness, of thought and 
aim, holds the Poet, is robbing us of real joy of religion 
and excluding from that rich world-life, whose strong and 
beautiful current might flow through our souls, bringing 
the scent of many flowers, the murmur of many wood- 
lands, and the light of many skies to enrich our narrow 
gardens. 

Some day we may awaken tothe wisdom of letting 
our souls have freedom from those cages of creed in 
which for so long they have been cribbed, cabined and 
confined, and allow them to rise and stretch their wings in 
their native air, and beat a joyous way through the 
boundless blue. 

Tagore’s views on death have great beauty and truth 
in them: 

It is Thou who drawest the veil of night upon the 
tired eyes of the day to renew its light in 
fresher gladness of awakening. 

On another occasion sings he : 

There must come a full pause to weave perfec- 
tion into music. Life droops towards its 
sunset to be drowned in the golden shadows. 

He knows the separation by death, but even here his. 
St in God teaches his love a beautiful way of loving 
still : 

Her night has found its morning and Thou hast 
taken her to Thy arms: and to Thee I bring my 
gratitude and my gifts that were for her. 


Though sometimes he has a feeling of awe, he has no 
real fear of death. Death is only the crown of this life, a 
step up to a fuller life, where the sun will break out 
from the clouds ” in the summer of the unknown flowers.” 
He feels himself no stranger as he crosses the threshold of 
death. He feels that the “ unknown will appear as ever 
known " to him. ' 

In Nature, the Poet is concerned far less with the 
sensuous manifestations that delight most of our Nature 
poets, than with the spiritual that he finds underlying 
these manifestations. His Nature poetry has the peculiar 
characteristics that we can well expect from a considera- 
tion of his peculiar genius. To him Nature is the: 
manifestation of God. To his mystic’s mind all beauty in 
Nature is the living touch of God’s love which glows and 
responds to his, filling him with an ecstasy of joy. 

Since his infancy he worshipped Nature. To him a 
mere piece of cloud coming up in the blue sky would reel 
with joy. Nature supplied him the food for his imagina- 
tion in his leisure. To him Nature was a _ loving 
companion that never forsook him and always revealed to 
him new treasures of beauty and Joy. 

He would get up from sleep early in the morning and 
would roam about in-his garden and the meanest flower 
that grew there filled him with thought too deep for tears. 
A were breath in the open sunshine would awake him to 
new life. The trees, the green grass, the chirping of 
sparrow, all conspired to thrill him through and through. 

The following poem from Gitanjali shows how this 
love of the mystic can only find its consummation in 
worship: 

Yes, I know, this is nothing but Thy love, O Be- 
loved of my heart—this golden light that 
dances upon the leaves, these idle clouds sailing 
across the sky, this passing breeze leaving its 
coolness upon my forehead. 

The morning light has flooded my eyes——this is 
Thy message to my heart. Thy face is bent 
from above, Thy eyes look down on my eyes, 
and my heart has touched Thy feet. 

All mystics alike agree in one respect, in one 
passionate assertion and that is that * unity underlies 
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diversity.” This is their starting point and their goal, 
the basic fact of mysticism, which in its widest sense may 
be described as an attitude of mind founded upon an 
intuitive or experienced conviction of unity, of oneness, 
of alikeness in all things. This is the ultimate end of 
man, to find the one which is in him ; which is his truth, 
which is his soul ; the key with which he opens the gates 
of the spiritual life. The nearer we approach our real 
selves the more harmonious our lives become. To 
achieve this unity with the Supreme One, we have to 
journey long and far, but the end is sure, how wide soe’er 
we roam. In one of the most beautiful of his songs, 
Tagore says: : 

The time that my journey takes is long and the way 
of 1t 1s long. 

I came on the chariot of the first gleam of light, 
and pursued my voyage through the wilderness 
of worlds, leaving my track on many a star 
and planet. 

It is the most distant course that comes nearest to 
thyself, and that training is the most intricate 
which leads to the utter simplicity of a tune. 

The traveller has to knock at every alien door to 
come to his own, and one has to wander 
through all the worlds to reach the innermost 
shrine at the end. 

My eyes strayed far and wide before I shut them 
and said, ‘ Here art thou ! ’ 


VII 
The Herald of Patriotism 


Tagore is not a politician as the term is understood, 
but his constructive politics is as great as his work in 
other fields, There have been few personalities who 
have inspired our countrymen with the spirit of national- 
ism as Tagore has done. No doubt, he very rarely, if 
ever, took an active part ina political controversy: but if 
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we take politics in its human and not in its professional 
‘connotation, he was certainly one of the most potent 
forces of Modern Bengal and Modern India. His in- 
tense love for his country and her people and his deep 
appreciation of sympathy with her ancient civilisation 
breathes through almost every line of his writings. The 
British connection may have brought railways and tele- 
graphs to this ancient land but the impression left abroad 
was that India was a land of cobras and semi-savages 
and hot as Turkish Bath. Those who affected a higher 
pose enquired about fakirs and talked of the mango tree 
or rope tricks. Jagdish Bose, Prafulla Ray and Raman 
attained fame in the limited sphere of science but Tagore 
the Poet and Gandhi the Mystic carried India forward at 
one bound and placed her along with others in the van- 
guard of the world culture and civilisation. 

Tagore contributed to his country an ideal to transfer 
her allegiance—one that soon struck music out of the 
chords so long silent in her race consciousness, and started 
an upheaval of her national spirit. 

Shri Bipin Chandra Pal in his Indian Nationalism: 
Its Principles and Personalities observes: “It was 
Rabindranath who had first preached the duty of eschew- 
ing all voluntary associations with official activities, and 
of applying ourselves to the organisation of her economic, 
social and educational life, independently of official help 
and control. 

‘Though the boycott of British goods, as a protest 
against the partition of Bengal, originated with others, 
and was adopted by the political leaders of the country, 
in public meeting assembled in the Town Hall of Calcutta 
it was Rabindranath who first propounded an elaborate 
scheme for the practical boycott of the administration to 
the farthest limit that the laws of the land allow us to 


' The idea of the Rakhi celebrations, first inaugurated 
on the 16th of October, 1905, the day when the partition 
was formally effected, as a standing protest against the 
official attempt to divide the Bengalee race, originated 
with Rabindranath.” 

Tagore was the veteran of the Eastern culture. He 
was proud of the Indian past and with all his zest and zeal 
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awakened in the people the desire to live like a free cul- 
tured nation. Hawever, his worship of motherland did 
not exhaust itself in mere sentimental effusions over her 
natural beauties or her glorious past-~his patriotism had a 
more virile and active aspect. And this explains why 
when there surged over Bengal the waves of an awakened 
self-consciousness and nationalism, he was found in the 
very forefront of the national movement, imparting it with 
the soul-stirring national songs, stabilising the emotional 
excitement with the thoughtful discourses, instinct with 
the spirit of constructive naticnalism, elevating the move- 
ment out of the rut of the sordid materialism and blind 
race hatred of his Catholic idealism. 

Sir P. C. Ray has aptly remarked tha: if Surendranath 
Bannerjee represents the practical side, and Bipin Chandra 
Pal and Aurobindo Ghosh the passionate side, Rabindra- 
nath Tagore incarnated the idealistic side of the new 
Indian nationalism. : 

To a casual observer it may appear that the spirit of 
nationalism was revived in the country only after 1885, 
when the Indian National Congress came into being, but 
this is far from being the real truth. The process of 
national regeneration had been at work at least half 
a century before.the Congress actually came into exist- 
ence. The Renaissance Movement which made _ its 
appearance In the first half of the nineteenth century had 
in tact paved the way for a national organisation. 
Moreover, the Western form of education which was in- 
troduced with efforts of Raja Rammohan Roy, the great 
Renaissance Leader, had largely influenced national awa- 
kening in India. 

Only three years before Rabindranath opened his eyes 
to the light of day in this land, * gleaming with the golden 
glory of the Sun,” had been defeated the attempt of ‘‘the 
supporters of the lost cause of the Marathas and the 
Moguls "’ to regain control over the machinery of State 
from the hands of the British. But that attempt gave 
notice to the new rulers that they needed to be particular- 
ly careful in handling people who appeared to be as clay 
in the hands of the potter. 

The generation of educated men, English-educated 
men, which preceded Rabindranath, had begun to ques- 
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tion and criticise British methods of administration and 
enlightenment. Many of them who had qualified them- 
selves in the best administrative education realised 
their capabilities and demanded their share in the adminis- 
tration of the country. They became politically and 
racially conscious and their self-respect and patriotism 
awakened in them the desire to see their country great 
and free. 

From certain points of view this class appeared to 
fulfil Macaulay's hopes that the system of education he 
was inaugurating would produce a race of men, “ Indian 
in blood and colour, but English in tastes, in 
opinions, in morals and in intellect,”’ prepared to do battle 
on behalf of “ Anglicism*’ as against the norms and 
forms of Eastern life. They rebelled against the tradi- 
tional life of their countrymen, and appeared to con- 
centrate all their criticism and condemnation on the cru- 
dities and morbidities in India’s social and religious 
institutions. 

But this habit once acquired soon learns to spare 
no authority, sacred or profane. The socio-religious re- 
volt in the Indian intelligentsia presaged an order and 
quality of mind that soon showed itself to be less disposed 
to regard an executive order as a decree of Providence, 
and appeared to be more conscious of positive rights 
secured by statutes and enforceable in law. 

As in other fields of activity and development so 
in this Raja Rammohan Roy was the pioneer in helping 
the evolution of a watchful and openly organised political 
life in India. Around him gathered men who fought for 
justice and equity in society and State, and organised 
themselves tor the redress of the grievances of 
their people and the assertion of their rights as 
citizens. Raja Rammohan Roy accepted _. British 
rule as a period of tutelage. But he could foresee a 
time when Britain would prefer or ought to prefer 
to have India ‘“‘as a willing province, an ally of 
British Empire,’ than troublesome and annoying as a 
determined enemy. 

Among the co-workers and followers of Raja Ram- 
mohan Roy are to be found names which belonged to the 
Tagore family. Rabindranath’s grandfather, Dwarkanath 
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Tagore, was one of them. His father, Devendranath 
Tagore, who is known as the * Maharshi’’, although 
known for his zeal for social reform, was out and out 
a nationalist in his outlogk. The Maharshi, was the first 
secretary of the British Indian Association, an organisa- 
tion of the landlords in Bengal. who in the words of Sir 
Richard Temple, the then Governor of Bengal, were 
‘* notoriously outspoken and independent in their utter- 
ances.” Shri Raj Narayan Basu, the maternal grand- 
father of Shri Aurobindo Ghosh, refers in his autobio- 
graphy to a characteristic of Rabindranath’s father—his 
avoidance of Europeans—which represented a phase in the 
Indian nationalism. Principal Lobb of Krishnagore once 
wrote.:: “ The proud old man does not condescend to 
accept the praise of Europeans.” 

Such staunch political views were inherited by 
Rabindranath from his father. Especially in his early age 
father had been a fountain-head of inspiration for 
him. And as he grew in years he grew up in an 
atmosphere of returning self-respect that had begun to 
vibrate in the Indian air, as the principles and practices 
of the British administration stood revealed in their 
racial arrogance. By this time the leaders of Indian 
society had been able to throw off a part of their 
apologetic attitude with regard to their social and religious 
institutions. By the middle of the nineteenth century 
the “discovery of Sanskrit’’ by the West enabled her 
scholars to reconstruct Indian history and throw over the 
life and conduct of the Indian people a halo of dignity 
and wisdom in painful contrast to that of their present 
life. With this began the chafing at the Englishman's 
sense of racial superiority and his attitude of insolence 
towards the subject race. It wasin these early years of 
national awakening when for the first time Tagore picked 
up his pen against “carrying favours with the white 
lords.” He wrote several simple ballads in Katha and 
Kahani to remind the simplest folk of their sacred duty to 
their country. He profusely wrote and often spoke on 
the grand past civilisation of India, delivered lectures on 
Upanishads, extolled the valour and self-reliance of 
Marathas, Sikhs and Rajputs and awakened tn the people 
the desire to live like a free cultured nation in the world. 
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The Jorasanko House of the Tagores had been one of 
the nurseries of the new sense of self-respect, of the new 
spirit of self-assertion in the country. Rabindranath’s 
elder brothers—Dwijendranath, Jyotindranath—and Ray 
Narayan Basu were the priests of the new dispensation- 
The sensitive and retiring youth that Rabindranath was 
at that time quickened under their influence into the 
organ voice of a “‘new departure" in the _ political 
thought and conduct of the country. Extracts from 
two papers read at meetings of the eltte of Calcutta 
will reveal the mind that Rabindranath brought to 
the consideration of the political problems of the 
country: 

“ We may appear to be gaining as Government grant- 
ed us one privilege after another. But who cared to 
enquire after the injury that unknown to us occurred? Do 
we not as often cry out—' victory to the profession of 
begging !° 

‘‘ Carry on agitation by all means but direct it to your 
own people;..... educate yourselves, educate your 
people. 

“Tf you desire to instil into your fellow-countrymen 
the virtues of citizenship, do one thing. Save one Indian 
at least from the oppression of the Englishman; let him 
feel and understand that the Englishman and Fate are not 
convertible terms; let him for once feel the glory of 
victory; let him for once see just revenge overtake the 
oppressor. Then will national self-respect sprout in the 
heart of the commonalty of the land. 

et * * * * 

"The peasant stood or sat gaping as the lecturer 
from the town was speaking passionate words of patriot- 
ism and singing national songs; then did he yawn, close 
his eyes and drowse. When he returned home he told his. 
wife that the Babu from Calcutta had sung very well the 
songs of Satya Peer. But when this insensitive man 
caught in the immensity of danger finds while drowning 
that his fellow-countrymen were coming forward with 
hands outstretched to save him, then will he learn the 
lesson of patriotism that will last as long as he lives. 
When our children find that on all sides our countrymen: 
are eager to help one another, then it would not be neces- 
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sary for them to learn the meaning of patriotism from an 
aa book ..... They would learn from work not from 
words.” ; 

Since then, from 1883 to the present day, in every- 
thing that he has written, or every occasion that he has 
spoken, Rabindranath has made self-reverence, self-knowl- 
edge, self-control the corner-stones of our national re- 
generation. On every string of the mind—love, passion, 
pathos, raillery, humour, anger—did this master craftsman 
strike to break the charm that held us ‘captive to the 
belief that national salvation could be secured by the 
lustiness of tongue and voice. From a singer of songs he 
shaped himself into the prophet who could utter flaming 
words to the assembly— words that burnt out all that was 
weak and mean within us. 

In 1890 the thread of the Renaissance Movement 
came into the hands of Rabindranath. He was strongly 
opposed to the domination of any race over the other. 
He always stood for liberty and freedom of people. He 
was strongly opposed to the foreign rule in India; but 
his method and plan to fight the demon of slavery was 
quite different from that of the present-day politicians. 
In 1893 at a meeting of the Chaitanya Library in Cal- 
cutta he read his famous political paper IJngare}j-o- 
Bharatbasi (Englishmen and Indian) with Bankim 
Chandra Chatterjee in the chair. About three months 
later he contributed to the Sadhana an article entitled 
Ingrajer Atanka (what the English fear) warning the 
Congress against neglecting the potential value ot Hindu- 
Muslim unity. He also strove after giving every support 
to the Gau-rakhsha (cow protection) movement set 
afoot by Bal Gangadhar Tilak. He also wrote a force- 
ful article Subicharer Adhikar (the right to justice) 
which was published in the Sadhana and created a stir in 
the province. 

The people of Bengal are known for their taking | 
prominent part in the public demonstrations held to 
protest against the arrest of Lokmanya Tilak and the un- 
becoming attitude of the British Government. This was 
the direct outcome of the impressive and _ inspiring 
writings of the Poet. He exerted all his influence and 
eloquence to raise funds for the defence committee 
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organised to fight the case of Lokmanya Tilak. In those 
days a severe plague broke out in different parts of the 
country and the Poet tried his best to make arrange- 
ments to soothe the sufferers. He helped Sister Nivedita 
in organising relief for plague victims of the Calcutta 
city. 

The Poet had so deep a concern with the move- 
ment against the partition of Bengal that he could not 
help condemning the suppression policy of the Govern- 
ment in the press and on the platform. In spite of 
the united opposition of Bengal Lord Curzon, 
the then Viceroy, was bent upon dividing the Bengali- 
speaking public into two provinces and thus creating a 
new province with Mohammedan majority. Apparently 
this move on the part of the Government was an attempt 
to weaken the growing national awakening in the pro- 
vince. It, therefore, excited the public opinion not 
only in Bengal but in other provinces also. 

At the very outset the Government intensified the 
policy of repression. Processions, meetings and demon- 
strations were banned and students were prohibited trom 
taking part in politics. In order to terrify the agitated 
masses Gurkha troops were summed in the newly created 
province of the East Bengal and Sir B. Fuller who was 
then the Lieut.-Governor of the new province actually 
threatened the respectable people saying, ‘ Bloodshed 
may be necessary: 

The best minds 1n the province were greatly upset. 
They found themselves menaced by the most tragic 
circumstances and found no other alternative than to 
stage peaceful protests. It was, therefore, decided to 
answer the measures by an intensified boycott of the 
British goods and promotion of national education in 
Bengal. Consequently Bangiya Jaiteya Vidya Parishad 
was tormed to provide education on national lines to the 
students who were thrown out of their studies as a result 
of taking part in the movement. 

Some of the thoughtful leaders of those days con- 
ceived the idea of starting a national university—a uni- 
versity which would strike a new path of its own leaving 
the old rut of the State university. The first movement 
was one started by the students tor the boycott of thé 
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Calcutta University. Agitation had carried that idea to 
a high emotional pitch, and it seemed that the University 
and its colleges ran a great risk of being abandoned by 
the students. 

With the idea of a national university the Poet 
found himself in great sympathy. It seemed to promise 
to him the fulfilment of his own dreams of university 
education as it ought to be. He, therefore, readily joined. 
the small band of thinkers who busied themselves in 
working out the conception of a national university. 
He wrote innumerable articles and addressed various 
meetings giving vent to his own ideals, and by all 
account he was going to take a great active part in 
the formation and development of a national uniyersity. 
By his unremitting zeal he inflamed the sentiments 
of the youth of the country. 

He addressed a great meeting of students held at the 
Classic Theatre tn Calcutta urging them to organise the 
villages. Said the Poet on the occasion : 

“The downtrodden and the despised who have 
become callous to insults and oblivious of even the 
rights of their humanity must be taught the meaning of 
the word ‘brother’. Teach them to be strong and to 
protect themselves; for that is the only way. Take each 
of you charge of some village and organise it. Educate 
the villagers and show them how to put forward their 
united strength. Look not for fame or praise in this 
undertaking. Do notexpect even the gratitude of those 
whom you would give your life, but be prepared rather for 
their opposition.” 

Early in 1905 he took up editorial charge of a new 
Bengali monthly Bhandar and created in the pages of the 
new journal a sort of forum for the discussion of the 
burning questions of the day. One such question raised 
by the late Surendranath Bannerjee was as to the best 
means of establishing contact of the masses with public 
movements. The matter was discussed intensively among 
the accredited leaders of Bengal including Bipin, Chandra 
Pal and others. The Poet visited Agartala at the invita- 
tion of the Tripura Sahitya Sammilani, and read a paper 
on Deshiza Rajya (Indian States) appealing to Indian. 
Princes to encourage and patronise indigenous arts and 
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crafts and stop the inroads of foreign luxury products. He 
actively helped in association with Okakura and Sister 
Nivedita in the foundation of new Bengal School of Art 
sponsored by E. B. Havell and Abanindranath Tagore. 
He established weaving schools and handlooms in 
Calcutta and elsewhere. 

Tagore contributed to Bhandar a remarkable 
analysis of the imperialist policy of economic exploita- 
tion of Indians in Raja-Praja (the king and the 
people). This paper embodied an emphatic protest 
against the unwanted policy of the British Government. 
He, so to say, became the High Priest of Swadesh and 
national movement and one of the leading exponents of 
the new gospel of nationalism along with Bipin Chandra 
Pal and Aurobindo Ghosh. 

Following the official announcement of Lord Cur- 
zon's decision of partition of Bengalin a great meeting of 
protest at the Calcutta Town Hall (and meetings all 
over the province) on August 7, 1905, declaring as 
retaliation measure, a boycott of British goods, Rabin- 
dranath read a paper entitled Abastha-o-Byabastha 
(situation and solution). This meeting was organised 
by the conductors of the New India (Bipin Chandra Pal’s 
weekly). The paper created a great fervour among the 
audience. Out of this emotionalism and idealism in 
Bengal sprang up the “new nationalism of India”. It 
gave a new shape to the thoughts and actions of the Ben- 
galee patriots, a new purpose to life, imparting a new 
beauty to the “ patient, submissive, family-loving, family- 
clinging "’ life of the villages of Bengal. 

Rabindranath was the singer and prophet of the 
new nationalism. He was-the maker of its sacraments. 
The wonderful songs of freedom flowed from his pen one 
after another to intensify the new-found patriotism 
of the Bengalee, to nerve him for the struggle in which 
he would be Inevitably involved in seeking and ensuring 
his new freedom. “And the speeches that he delivered 
in quick succession in the same year appeared to be 
the direct revelation of his seer's madness. Bengal 
bowed to Tagore. And his soul seemed to be floating in 
among Bengal's men and women, like his Sonar Tani 
with beauty in the prow and truth in the helm, and its 
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precious load of golden corn, his gathered and garnered 
love for the motherland.” It may be said without any 
exaggeration that in this national reawakening there was 
no avenue but reaches back to Tagore, there was no voice 
more powerful, no pen more effective than his, and there 
was no champion more enthusiastic in the partition days 
than the Poet himself. 

To commemorate October 16, 1905—the day when 
the partition of Bengal was given effect to—the Poet 
initiated the Rakhibandhan ceremony, symbolising the 
unity of divided Bengal. He composed the great 
Rakhi song invoking Divine blessings on Bengal. He 
also led a huge procession, singing the song, to Prasanna 
Kumar Tagore Ghat for a ceremonial bath in the Ganges, 
followed by the exchange and fastening of the Rakhi- 
thread as a badge and a symbol of fraternal unity. 
No tood was cooked in Bengalee households, no shop 
was opened in Calcutta that day as planned by the Poet. 
There was stoppage of all work which enlisted men and 
women in the service of the religion of patriotism. The 
discipline of self-control prepared them for the evening 
ceremony when they met one another in their thou- 
sands and tens of thousands at the great meeting at 
Upper Circular Road where the late Anand Mohan Bose 
(Congress President, 1898) delivered his memorable pre- 
sidential address. It was translated into Bengali by the 
Poet himself. 

After the meeting a huge procession through the 
streets of the city singing his song Bidmr bandhan katbey 
tum: emni sakteman ? (Are you so powerful that you 
can cut asunder the God-made bond that binds us?) 
started to the house ot Pashupati Bose at Baghbazar, 
where, in the large compound, he addressed a mammoth 
gathering appealing for contribution to a “ National 
Fund "—Rs. 5,000 being raised at the meeting. 

The Bengal Government issued a circular forbidding 
the students from attending political meetings or reciting 
the famous political song Bande Mataram under penalty 
of rustication. The Poet spoke furiously against this ad- 
moniticn in a large number of protest meetings and his 
words had a great effect. He accepted the task of 
drawing up a comprehensive programme for the National 
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Council of Education, Bengal, which sought to provide 
education on “ national lines" to the students expelled 
from Government or Government-aided institutions for 
political misdemeanour and others as well. 

But an atmosphere of political turmoil is possibly the 
worst under which a true university can be moulded. The 
scheme for the national university had not gone 
very far when heated controversies arose; and, between 
men each of whom had his own educational or 
political ideas to forward and those who had control of 
the financial resources which alone could bring a univer- 
sity into existence, the idea of a national university 
made its weary way through acrid controversies with 
results very short ot the ideals of a national university, 
as Rabindranath would conceive it. When the project 
ultimately took its shape in the form of the National 
Council of Education, a great deal of the political ferment 
among the students which had given the first impetus 
to the idea had dted out. Educational ideals of men 
like Rabindranath Tagore found lictle in the finished 
product to inspire them. Thus though Rabindranath 
allowed himself ta be associated with the institution 
at its start, he shortly ceased to take any further interest 
in it. 

The Poet contributed an article to the Bhandar under 
the caption Raj-Bhakti Coyalty) which critically surveyed 
the situation arising out of the visit of the late King 
George V in December, 1905, as Prince of Wales and the 
Resolution of Welcome adopted by the Indian National 
Congress meeting in Benares under Gokhale. He deplor- 
ed the Congress attitude. 

The Poet was elected the President of the Bangiya 
Sahitya Sammilani convened at Cossimbazar (Behram- 
pore) by the late Maharaja Mahindra Chandra Nandi. 

hen the currents of patriotism were running very 
high in the veins of his countrymen and there were a 
good number of political parties to support the national 
cause, Tagore moved to Santiniketan, his abode of peace. 
In fact he had begun to disapprove the line the national 
movement was taking. He was tired of the increasing 
party squabbles and was perturbed at the growing 
alienation between the Hindus and Muslims. Disillu- 
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sionment as well as temperamental conflicts led the 
Poet to seek escape and retreat. He contributed a 
series of articles to Prabasi a journal which was edited 
by Ramanand Chatterjee from Allahabad. In one of 
these articles Byadhi-o-tahar Pratikar (the disease and 
its cure) he struck a note of dissent in the political 
thought of the times. He advocated a * change ‘of 
heart’ and “inner purification ’’ and the acceptance of 
a radical social programme as absolutely essential for 
the attainment of real independence. He was severely 
criticised for his sudden withdrawal from the political 
activities and was charged with * cowardice’ by his own 
co-workers. Ramendra Sundar Trivedi, one of the 
foremost friends and admirers, replied to the Prabasi 
articles. ; 

It was in those days that Aurobindo Ghosh was sen- 
tenced on the charge of his contributing seditious articles 
to a national daily, the Bande Mataram. The Poet 
was so moved by Aurobindo’s articles that his well-known 
poern, Aurobindo Rabindrer Laho Namaskar, flowed ex- 
tempore from his pen. 

Shri Aurobindo was accused also of ene in the 
work of political assassination by bomb-throwing and sub- 
sidiarily of forming plans and providing weapons for 
committing dacoity in the house of a widow. But a vast 
majority of his countrymen were of the belief that Auro- 
bindo was innocent. The following two paragraphs 
extracted from bis speech delivered in Bombay at the 
it of the year 1908 are explanatory of his 

aith : 

‘Nationalism is a religion that has come from 
‘God. Let no man dare to call himself a nationalist if 
he does so merely with a sort of intellectual pride. If you 
are going to accept this religion of nationalism, you 
must do it in the religious spirit. You must remember 
that you are the instruments of God for the salvation of 
your own country. Nationalism is not going to be 
crushed. Nationalism survives in the strength of God; 
it is immortal; it cannot die, because it is God who is 
working in Bengal. God cannot be killed, God cannot be 
sent to gaol. 

‘ There is only one force and tor that force Lam not 
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‘ necessary, you are not necessary, he is not necessary. 
Let all be thrown aside as so much waste substance, the 
country will not suffer. God is doing everything. We 
are not doing anything. When He bids us suffer, we 
suffer, because that suffering 1s necessary to give others 
strength. When He throws us away, He does so because 
we are no longer required. This isa work that God has 
called us to do and in the place of those who are thrown 
away God will bring many more. He Himself is the 
worker and the work. He is immortal in the hearts of 
His people.” 

In \908 the Poet was elected the president of the 
Provin cia} Political Conference held in Pabna. In the 
course of his speech delivered in the conference he laid 
stress upon Hindu-Muslim Unity, Rural Uplift, Village 
Education and Cleanliness. 

Henceforth he wisely refrained from participating in 
the controversial discussions of the day. It 1s not to be 
inferred, however, that he was either complacent or apa- 
thetic. Whenever the occasion demanded he emerged 
from his poetic seclusion and plunged into the fray with 
all the ardour of his passionate energy. When’ the 
whole country waS burning with indignation at the 
internment of Mrs. Besant his voice of protest against the 
Government's unchivalrous action rang clear. He threw 
himself heart and soul into the campaign against the 
bureaucratic challenge and might and led for the time a 
great agitation in Bengal. When the atmosphere was 
almost white hot, he delivered an impassioned address at 
Calcutta in August, 1917. He spoke in Bengali and 
his lecture was quaintly entitled : ‘ Things Being Shaped 
as the Master Desired ''—the reference being obviously 
to the autocracy of the rulers. The auditorium in the 
Alfred Theatre was packed to suffocation, several hun- 
dred waiting outside the gates. Mr. Bhupendranath Basu 
who later became a member of the India Council presided 
and there was a distinguished gathering of Bengalee cele- 
brities from far and near. -In the course of his epochal 
speech Tagore said : . 

The right of being one’s own master is the greatest 
of man’s rights. So this country,—in which all teach- 
ing and injunctions, all rules and observances, have 
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been directed towarda keeping this greatest of rights 
suppressed, where paths are destroyed lost footsteps should 
stray, where in the name of religion man is humiliated 
and abased,—has naturally become the greatest of slave 
factories. m 

. “Q©Our modern bureaucratic rulers have taken to 
gtavely offering us the same counsel : ‘ You are unfit, you 
will make mistakes, self-government is not for you.’ 
These teachings of Mana and Parashar sound strangely 
out of tune when repeated in English and rouse us to 
give the reply which the spirit of European civilisation 
itself has taught us: “© To make mistakes is no so serious 
a matter as not to be one’s own master. Truth can only 
be arrived at, if one is free to err.’ 

* x * * 

‘And we have finally a more importdnt point to 
urge. Self-government not only leads to efficiency and a 
greater sense of responsibility, but it makes for the up- 
lifting of national spirit, when those whose minds are 
now confined within the parochial limits of community 
village are given the opportunity of thinking and acting 
imperially, then alone can they get the wisdom of 
mankind in its larger sense. 

‘* Therefore, in spite of all risks of muddles or blunders, 
we must have self-government which is the sovereign 
cure of all our national distempers.”’ 

The Poet then voiced the aspiration of awakening 
India. ‘ Today,” he said, ‘‘all the world is praying to 
be relieved from subservience to the dictates of masters 
and supermen,”” ‘‘ Awakened by the modern spirit,” he 
continued, ‘““we are yearning to join the chorus of 
Democracy. It would have been our eternal shame 
had we failed to do so, had we proved ourundying yearn- 
ing for some master's voice. It is of happy augury that 
we have caught a glimpse of the truth and are still able 
to respond to it.” 

concluded his speech with these pregnant 
words : 

° “I do not deny that we have our weakness in our 
individual characters and in our social system. Still we 
want self-government. In the great democratic festival 
of the world no one people have all their lights 
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pt are dak the festival goes’on. If for some time our 
light has gone out, may we not ask for it to be lit at the 
wick of England’s lamp without thereby raising a 
howl of indignation’? It will not detract from England's 
lights but surely add to the brightness of the world’s 
illumination.” . 

A heated controversy arose among Bengal Congreis- 
men on the election of the president of the Indian 
National Congress Session in Calcutta in December, 1917. 
Lokmanya Tilak proposed the name of Dr. Annie 
Besant for presidentship. The Poet warmly supported 
the cause of Mrs. Besant against the opposition 
of Surendranath Bannerjee and his followers. He was 
approached by a number of notable Bengalee patriots 
including the late C. R. Das, Bipin Chandra Pal and 
Mr. Fazlul Hug to accept the chairmanship of the 
Reception Committee of the forthcoming session. He 
accepted the offer but later on he resigned this office 
in favour of Rai Baikunthanath Sen Bahadur when the 
controversy ended with the acceptance of Mgg. Besant as 
president by the ' Moderate” Party. He attended the 
Congress session on the opening day when he received a 
great ovation. He recited a poem entitled “ India’s 
Prayer " immediately after the singing of Bande Mataram. 
On the other day his play Dak-Ghar (Post-Office) was 
Staged by the Poet supported by Ganganendranath, 
Abanindranath and Rathindranath. The performance was 
witnessed by Gandhiji, Tilak Maharaj, M. M. Malaviya, 
Mrs. Annie Besant and many other prominent Congress 
ao all of whom appreciated the Poet’s patriotic 
zeal. 

By the year 1919 the-Poet had reached the highest 
rung of the ladder of fame. He had won recognition 
from the poets and philosophers all over the world. 
The Nobel Prize and Knighthood had been conferred on 
him and he was being adored as a prophet of humanity 
everywhere, when the most crucial hour in her history 
faced the country. ; 

Great War had come to a successful end with the 
Armistice of 1919. The Allies had come out victorious, 
and the enemy had completely been routed. The 
people of India who had fought in the plains of Meso- 
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potamia, Palestine and Europe side by side with the 
Allies pressed forth their claim of self-government and 
demanded an immediate repeal of all the repressive 
measures that had been in force in the forms of ordi- 
nances during the war. 

There was a definite understanding between the 
British Government and the leaders of the Indian 
National movement who were lending their full moral 
support and actually canvassing for recruits that after 
the successful termination of war their claims will 
receive due recognition. But when the war ended, all such 
promises were cast to the four winds. Instead of an appre- 
ciation of their gallantry and sacrifice an attempt was made 
to render into permanent laws the temporary repressive 
measures. Tne Rowlatt Bills were introduced in the 
supreme legislative council investing powers to the 
police and the local governments to arrest, imprison, 
extern or intern any person suspected of being con- 
nected with any offence, the commitment of which 
might threaten public safety. Presumably these Bwls 
were introduced with the explicit purpose of nipping the 
national awakening in the bud. Gandhiji described 
the Bills as “ the laws designed to rob the people of all 
real freedom ”’ and inaugurated his satyagraha movement 
=i protest against the. forcible imposition of these 
Bills. 

The Poet wrote to Gandhiji a letter in which 
he expressed his apprehension of the movement giving 
rise to forces beyond control. Only a few days after 
on April 13 when a country-wide protest was lodged 
by the Indian nation by suspending their business on that 
day, observing fast and holding public meetings, shooting 
took place at Ahmedabad, Delhi and Amritsar in an 
attempt of the Government to forcibly check the demon- 
Strations. These atrocities resulted in countless casual- 
ties including numerous deaths. 

It is needless to dwell at length on the massacre 
of Jallianwala Bagh and all the terrorism of the Martial 
Law administration in the Punjab and its atrocities. 
Strict censorship prevented news of official outrages 
reaching other provinces. The Poet came to know of 
these at the end of May. He was exceedingly pained 
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at the high-handedness of the rulers. He at once 
rushed out of his retirement and emerged with an in- 
spiring message to his countrymen. He was anxious to 
go to the Punjab but the political leaders did not 
lend him any support in this attempt. In _ protest 
against this the Poet divulged for his conducting a meet- 
ing in Calcutta under his own presidentship but the 
same was banned by the Government. Tagore returned 
his insignia to the authorities as a protest against the 
Punjab tragedy. On this occasion he wrote a letter 
to the then Viceroy, Lord Chelmsford. This historic 
letter will occupy a conspicuous place in the annals of 
India in that it is an indicator of the Poet's lofty 
patriotism : 

* Your Excellency, 

The enormity of the measures taken by the Gov- 
ernment of the Punjab for quelling some local disturb- 
ances has, with a rude shock, revealed to our minds the 
helplessness of our position as British subjects in India. 
The disproportionate severity of the punishments inflicted 
upon the unfortunate people and the methods of carry- 
ing them out, we are convinced, are without parallel in 
the history of civilised governments, barring some con- 
spicuous exceptions, recent or remote. Considering 
that such treatment has been meted out to a population, 
disarmed and resourceless, by a power which has the 
most terribly efficient organisation for destruction of 
human lives, we must strongly assert that it can claim 
no political expediency, far less moral justification. The 
accounts of the insults and sufferings undergone by our 
brothers in the Punjab have trickled through the gagged 
silence, reaching every corner of India, and the universal 
agony of indignation roused in the hearts of our 
people has been ignored by our rulers—possibly con- 
gratulating themselves for imparting what they imagine 
as salutary lessons. The callousness has been praised by 
most of the Anglo-Indian papers, which have in some 
cases gone to the brutal length of making fun of our 
sufferings, without receiving the least check from the 
same authority, relentlessly careful in smothering every 
cry of pain and expression of judgment from the organs 
representing the sufferers. Knowing that our appeals 
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have been in vain and that the passion of vengeance is 
blinding the noble vision of statesmanship of our Gov- 
ernment, which could so easily afford to be magnani- 
mous, as befitting its physical strength and moral tradi- 
tion, the very least that I can do for my country is to 
take all consequences upon myself in giving voice to the 
protest of the millions of my countrymen, surprised to 
a dumb anguish of terror. The time has come when 
badges of honour make our shame glaring in the in- 
congruous contact of humiliation, and I for my part 
wish to stand, shorn of all special distinction, by the 
side of those of my countrymen who, for their so-called 
insignificance, are liable to suffer degradation not fit 
for human beings. And these are the reasons which have 
painfully compelled me to ask Your Excellency, with due 
deference and regret, to relieve me of my title of knight- 
hood which I had the honour to accept from His 
Majesty the King at the hands of your predecessor, for 
* whose nobleness of heart I still entertain great admira- 


tion. 


Calcutta: Yours faithfully, 
, Dwarkanath Tagore Lane, Rabindranath Tagore.” 
May 30, 1919. 


His message to a Bombay gathering conveyed 
through the late C. F. Andrews in April, 1920, gives an 
idea of the intensity of his emotion caused by the atro- 
cities in a neighbouring province. Wrote the Poet: 

me great crime has been done in the name of 
law in the Punjab. Such terrible eruptions of evil 
leave their legacy of wreckage of ideals behind them. 

hat happened in Jallianwala Bagh was itself a mon- 
strous progeny of a monstrous war which for four years 
had been defiling God’ s world with fire and Poison. 


** Let us take our lesson from His hand even when the 
smart of the pain and insult ts still fresh—the lesson 
that all meanness, cruelty and untruth are for the 
obscurity of oblivion and only the noble and the true 
for eternity. Let those who wish try to burden the 
minds of the future with stones carrying the black 
memory of wrongs and their anger ; but let us bequeath 
othe generations to come memorial of that only 
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which we can reverse. Let us be grateful to our fore- 
fathers who have left us ‘the image of our Buddha who 
conquered self, preached forgiveness, and spread his 
love wide in time and space.” . 

Gandhiji came at Santiniketan accompanied by 
Maulana Shaukat Ali in September, 1920, on his way back 
from the special Congress meeting at Calcutta. Under 
the influence of Gandhiji’s sermons on non-co-operation 
the Santiniketan school decided not to send up boys for 
the ensuing Matriculation Examination of the Calcutta 
University and a large number of students of Calcutta 
colleges who had non-co-operated came and _ started 

* village work " at Surul. 

One day the press reporters had a meeting with him 
in his hotel asking eagerly about his opinion on 
Gandhiji’s non-co-operation. The Poet declared that he 
believed in the power of the spirit and never in brute 
force. The non-co-operation movement was at its height 
in those days. Therefore great public pressure was 
put on him from all sides to join it; but against the 
whole force of the current popular sentiment, he expres- 
sed his own views in a paper entitled Sikshar Milan 
(the meeting of cultures) and read it at a widely attended 
meeting organised by the Council of National Education. 
It led to a controversy with Sarat Chandra Chatterjee, 
the novelist, as a result of which the Poet definitely 
rejected the ‘non-co-operation' as enunciated by 
Gandhiji. The Mahatma replied to Tagore i in Young India 
with his article “‘ The Great Sentinel *’ 

On 21st March, 1924, he left for China in the com- 
pany of Kshitimohan Sen, Nandalal Bose, Kalidas Nag and 
|e Elmhirst on the invitation of some university 
society in China. In one of the lectures delivered in 
China the Poet explained that the old relation between 
India and China was “ disinterested". human love and 
nothing else. He did not remain in China for long and 
proceeded to Japan where he saw the famous revolution- 
-ary, Rash Behari Bose, who accorded him a warm welcome 
as a mark of his great respect and admiration for the 
massive personality of the Poet. The Poet was greatly 
influenced by Japan’s patriotism, the Japs’ love for 
Nature and their keen interest in art and literature ; but 
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at the same time he observed that when Japan as a nation 
dealt with other nations she disregarded these virtues 
and resorts to oppression and ruthlessness like the 
Western nations. 

On April 17, 1924, he delivered a lecture to the 
Japanese audience, in which he deprecated the im- 
perialist greed which had got hold of Japan and wished 
that Asia should be free from the curse of Western 
rationalism and materialism. He spoke, almost in the same 
strain, very strongly, at another meeting crganised by the 
Anglo-American Society. He was attacked by the English 
and American papers for these speeches. The Chinese 
students were also dissatisfied with his comments on 
Western ideals which had captured their imagination. He 
returned to India on July 21. 

In August of the same year the Poet was drawn into 
the vertex of an agitation over a speech of Lord Lytton 
made at Dacca in which he upheld.zhe conduct of the 
police in a certain matter and made some ugly remarks 
about the women of Bengal. The Poet was compelled 
from all quarters to approach the Governor of Bengal 
and refute these baseless allegations. Mr. Fazlul Huq 
was very active to bring about the meeting. The Poet 
challenged the Bengal Governor to prove the truth of 
his statement. Their correspondence was released to 
the press and a strong controversy arose on this issue. 
On his return to Santiniketan Tagore wrote a letter 
to Lord Lytton telling him “ that a considerable number, 
ot my countrymen are ready to challenge your Govern- 
ment to produce trustworthy evidence in support of your 
statement.’ 

These are not the only instances when the Poet was 
anxious to vindicate the honour of his country and 
nation. Although his Muse had underwent a revolu- 
tion yet there had been not the slightest change in his 
political outlook. His subsequent writings especially his 
reply to Miss Rathbone's “impertinent challenge" to 
the “ conscience "' of India give us a peep into his mind. 
From his sick-bed in Santiniketan in a powerful protest he 
gave to Miss Rathbone “more than what she could have 
possible bargain for ”’: 

‘I have been . deeply pained at Miss Rathbone’s 
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open letter to Indians. Her letter ts mainly addressed 
to Jawaharlal and I have no doubt that if that noble 
, fighter of freedom’s battle had not been gagged behind. 
prison bars by Miss Rathbone’s countrymen, he would 
have made a fitting and spirited reply to her gratuitous. 
sermon. 
** The lady has ill-served the cause of her people by 
addressing so indiscreet, indeed impertinent, a challenge 
to our conscience. 

‘It is sheer insolent self-complacence on the part 
of our so-called English friends to assume that had they 
not * taught’ us we would still have remained in the dark 


es. 

Through the official British channels of education. 
in India have flowed to our children in schools not the 
best of English thought but its refuse, which has only 
deprived them of a wholesome repast at the table of their 
own culture. 

“IT look around and see famished bodies crying for 
bread. I have seen women in villages dig up mud for 
afew drops of drinking water, for wells are even more 
scarce in Indian villages than schools. 

“I look around and see riots raging all over the 
country. When crores of Indian lives are lost, our pro- 
perty looted, our women dishonoured, the mighty British 
arms stir in no action. Only the British voice is raised 
from overseas to chide us for our unfitness to put our 
house in order.” 

Thus while not participating in active day-to-day 
politics he brought the distinctive political philosophy 
which he cultivated to bear on the examination of the 
Indian problems from time to time and on all such 
occasions when he spoke on the wrongs done to India 
and Indians or demanded some rights or other for 
the country, 1t was as if it was the voice of India herself 
that was speaking. His representative character on these 
occasions had been acknowledged by no less a person: 
than Mahatma Gandhi himself, between whom and the 
Poet there existed a genuine and sincere bond of mutual 
love, reverence and affection. 

When he saw that Europe had become the sickman. 
ef the world, for hatred was growing instead of true 
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democracy ; he did not hesitate to rebuke the ruthlessness 
and commercialism present in the modern politics of 
Europe. 

‘When I emerged in the stark light of bare facts,” 
he says, “the sight of dire poverty of the Indian masses 
rent my heart. I then began to realise that perhaps in 
no other modern State had there been such hopeless 
-dearth of the most elementary needs of existence. How 
could I help thinking that it was India that had kept 
replenishing the coffers of the British people? Such 
travesty of the human ideal, such aberration in the 
mentality of the so-called civilised races, such criminal 
and contemptuous indifference to the crores of helpless 
Indian people—I could never have imagined. 

* The blackest of evils that had come in the wake of 
British administration was much more than the rulers’ 
neglect and apathy to provide the minimum amenities 
of civilised existence..... It is now no longer possible for 
us to retain any respect for the mockery of civilisation 
which believes in ruling by force and has no faith in 
freedom at all..... I had one time believed that the 
springs of civilisation would issue out of the heart 
of Europe, but today when [ am about to quit 
the world that stubborn faith has gone bankrupt 
altogether. Today my one last hope is that the deli- 
‘verer will be born in this poverty-stricken country and 
from the East his divine message will go forth to the 
world at large and fill the heart of man with boundless 
hope. As I proceed onward I look behind to see the 
crumbling ruins of civilisation strewn like a vast 
dung-heap of futility. And I shall not commit the 
grievous sin of losing faith in man. I would rather 
look forward to the opening of a new chapter in 
his history after the cataclysm is over and atmosphere 
rendered clean with spirit of service and sacrifice. Per- 
haps that dawn will come from this horizon from the East 
where the sun rises. Another day will come when the 
~vanquished man will retrace his path of glory, despite all 
barriers, to win back his last human heritage.” 

One thing more which remains to be understood in 
this connection is that his position as a patriot inno way 
dessens his position as an internationalist. As a matter 
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of fact his love for his country was the part and parcel of 
his love for humanity. He believed that no strong nation 
has any right to suppress the legitimate yearnings and 
aspirations of any other race merely because of their 
superiority in technique and material. Whenever he saw 
humanity in distress in any part of the world he always 
got up to voice his protest against the aggressor. It is a 
well-known fact that when the peaceful civil population 
in Spain was being aggressed by the brute forces of Gene- 
tal Franco the Poet was exceedingly perturbed and in 
close co-operation with Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, the 
then Congress President, financed the Spanish Republic 
to an extent which was beyond the power of a dependent 
and poor country like India. He was equally pained 
when the Italian Dictator forcibly trampled over the 
freedom of the poor, peaceful people of Abyssinia and 
cruelly bombed the humble and inoffensive citizens. The 
recent Nippon invasion of China also received his un- 
equivocal condemnation, and the moral, financial and 
medical help that the Poet rendered to the oppressed 
Chinese will make them feel, perhaps more than any other 
nation in the world, that in him they have lost their great 
friend and sympathiser. 

The world sympathy and love that the Poet evoked 
for the subjugated nations under the tyranny of the 
Nazis 1s also of no less importance in this respect. 
Under the circumstances, therefore, it would be ill- 
become to eclipse his internationalism with his patriot- 


‘“ As a healer of humanity's distempers the Poet has 
sorrowed with the poor and the lowly, the nation that 
dwells in the cottage. He has striven to put inta the 
tongues of the dumb, of the pale, of the ignorant masses 
amongst us the language of protest and grimp purpose. 
For their relief, for their education in manhood he has 
laid out at Santiniketan and Sriniketan seed-plots for 
healthier, simpler and humaner life—self-reliant, but un- 
aggressive, rooted in honest labour but disdaining to 
exploit the labours of others, unafraid because knowledge 
illumined the path and wisdom guided the journey. 

seed-plots have become patterns of constructive 
nationalism in India. It has taken Indian politician 
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more than a quarter of a century to realise the value of 
Rabindranath's work, to realise that this sadhana they 
must undertake if they meant to renew their strength 
and recover their heritage—the heritage of India, de- 
scribed by Will Durant as ‘the tolerance and gentleness 
of a mature mind, the quiet content of the unacquisitive 
soul, the calm of the understanding spirit, and unifying 
love for all living things.’ ”’ 


VII 
India’s Ambassador in China 


The great-hearted Bishop Hartzell of Africa was at 
ane time travelling through a part of the country which 
no white man had ever visited and where he was greeted 
by nothing but threatening looks. His servants who were 
devoted to him tried to pacify the hostile tribesmen by 
saying, °“' This man loves us. He is one of us, He 
would never hurt us."" *‘ How can he be one af us when 
his face is white ?”’ asked one of the tribesmen susp:cious- 
ly. “ Oh! yes, his face is white, but his heart is very, 
very black !*’ returned a quick-witted servant. This high 
compliment could have been paid only to one to whom 
the idea of human oneness was more than a beautiful 
dream. He must have begun all unconsciously to ve 
human brotherhood in such a way that even his servants 
recognised it. 

With the same spirit has Rabindranath Tagore Jour- 
neyed on a unique ministry of friendship to China. As his 
audiences in one city after another listened to him, they 
forgot that he was Indian and they were Chinese. They 
remembered only that they had the same moral idealisms, 
the same spiritual hungers. And they felt an instant and 
instructive response to his challenge to keep, at all costs, 
their ancient spiritual culture. Through commerce of the 
best minds of these two great countries a unity has been 
achieved which recognises and prizes individuality in 
itself and other nations as a means by which life is 
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‘enriched, but which finds its true self in losing its separate 
or exclusive self. 

In one of his speeches made in the Far East the Poet 
explained the true mission of his life: 

There are meff strong of arm and with strength of 
purpose who build institutions, stone over stone, brick 
upon brick every day, and they finish their building before 
the eyes of the public, but I do not belong to them. I am 
a seed-sower who just scatters a few seeds on the soil and 
then does not have the time to see if they germinate, and 
I may go away with the misgivings in my heart that the 
seeds will never come into their fufilflent. But still this 
is my mission, and when [ have come in your midst I have 
come with this purpose, I cannot help you in building up 
some solid organisation—something that will be visible 
and tangible to you, but I shall walk among you, and very 
many of you will not know that I have done anything 
which is of any practical value because it is not 
obvious.” 

The meeting of Rabindranath Tagore and his com- 
panions—Kshitimohan Sen, Nandalal Bose, Kalidas Nag 
and L. K. Elmhirst—with men of culture and ideal in 
China may .be regarded as the recementing of the old 
bonds. The courteous and hospitable treatment accorded 
to India’s cultural envoys was characteristic of the hoary 
civilisation of China. 

It is doubtful if any one in India today realises the 
veneration and respect with which China regards the 
source of that inspiration that has meant so much to her 
Buddhism and since a thousand years is neither here nor 
there in the Chinese mind ; the visitors of today were re- 
ceived as the immediate brothers and descendants of the. 
Indian monks, scholars and sages of yesterday. 

In the course of his welcome address to Rabindranath 
Tagore, Professor Liang-chi-Chao acknowledged China’s 
debt to India with rhe folldwing stirring words : 

“1. India taught us to embrace the 1dea of absolute 
freedom—that fundamental freedom of mind which en- 
ables it to shake off all the fetters of past tradition and 
habit as well as the present customs of a particular age— 
that spiritual freedom which casts off the enslaving forces 
of material existence. :.... 
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‘2. India has also taught us the idea of absolute 
love —that pure love towards all living beings which elimi- 
nates all obsessions of jealousy, anger, impatience, disgust, 
emulation, which expresses itself in deep pity and sympathy 
for the foolish, the wicked and the sinful—that absolute 
love which recognises the inseparability between all 
beings. ‘ The equality of friend and enemy,’ ° the one- 
ness of myself and all things ’—this great gift is contained 
in the Da Tsang Jen (Buddhist classics). The teachings 
in these seven thousand volumes can be summed up in 
one phrase: To cultivate sympathy and intellect in order'to 
attain absolute freedom through wisdom and absolute love 
through pity. 

* * & * 

“Indian thought has been entirely assimilated into 
our own world of experience and has become an inalien- 
able part of our consciousness. It has helped us to develop 
our faculties and has enabled us to achieve notable results 
in the various fields of literary and artistic endeavour. 
Even if we confine our case to Buddhism itself, we have 
made some worthy contributions to its many metaphysical 
systems forming ever new schools of thought upon the 
foundation of the old, through the energy and application 
of men like Yuan Chiang: so that we take just pride in 
saying that Buddhism has become as distinctly Chinese as 
it is Indian. 

* * * * 

“But we have faith in the imperishability of human 
endeavour and the seeds we have sown, in spite of the 
many vicissitudes and inclemencies which we are pass- 
ing through, will eventually bring us harvest in the fulness 
of time.” 

The same distinguished professor paid a glowing 
tribute to the personality of the Poet : 

‘* Mr. Tagore wishes to make it known that he is not 
a religious teacher, nor an educationist or a philosopher ; 
sb says that he is only a poet. This we fully acknowl- 
edge. 

‘“ And yet to be a great poet needs more than an 
exquisite sense of what is artistic—one must also be 
inspired by serious and magnanimous thoughts. - In the 
personality of Tagore as well as in his poetry we fifid that 
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exemplification of those principles of absolute love and 
absolute freedom which form the bases of Hindu culture 
_ and civilisation... .” 

Locked away in the memory of the whole Chinese 
people, whether peasant or scholar, established in its. 
temples, carved upon its rocks and embedded in the 
shrines of its own heart, seems to lie the vivid touch ofan 
ancient friendship, of an ancient service rendered and of 
an ancient inspiration which affected every aspect of. 
their life. India lives in the mind of China today. Indo- 
laide (from India) was the remark one constantly heard 
as Rabindranath Tagore and his party passed through the 
streets, and the words are full of a meaning which, how- 
ever sentimental, however tinged with the association of 
cin aa ceremony and convention, is apparently very 
real. 

The Poet landed in Shanghai on 12th April, 1924. His 
party consisted of Miss Green, Prof. L. K. Elmbhirst,. 
Prot. Kshitimohan Sen, Prof. Nandalal Bose and Dr. Kalidas 
Nag. It was a bright morning when the N.Y.K. boat 
Atsuta Maru touched the shores of the port. A mammoth. 
crowd representing the various communities of the 
Chinese nation had already thronged the pier to accord a 
right royal welcome to the Visvabharati Mission and its. 
distinguished president, Dr. Rabindranath Tagore, the 
poet-representative of India. The elite of Shanghai. 
including Mr. Tsemon Hsu, a well-known poet and 
interpreter of Tagore and S. Y. Ch’'u, M.A., Dean of the 
National Institute of Self-Government, and other promi- 
nent members of the Chinese community. The Indian 
residents of this cosmopolitan city too did not leg behind 
in honouring their National Poet. They greeted him with 
repeated cries of Bande Mataram and literally loaded him. 
with garlands and flowers. 

In the evening the Poet and party were taken outside 
the city to pay a visit to an ancient Buddhist temple and. 
to enjoy the sight of spring blossoms of cherry and peach 
trees-—-mute yet profound messengers of the spirit of 
Eternal China to the first Poet-guest from India. 

On the evening of 13th April a big meeting was held. 
in the Sikh Gurdwara of Shanghai where the members of - 
the Indian community welcomed the Poet. The ladies 
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greeted him with the divine song of Mirabai. A welcome 
address was presented in Hindi in which they appreciated 
the services of the Puet for undertaking at an advanced 
age such a trying Journey to preach the eternal message 
of India to China. They promised that they would lend 
a whole-hearted support to his mission of Visvabharati and 
expressed their hope that the Poet would usher in a new 
era of spiritual unity of Asia and universal peace through 
this mission. The Poet spoke in Bengali replying to the 
welcome address of his countrymen and Prof. Kshitimohan 
Sen translated his stirring speech in elegant Hindi. The 
Poet reminded every Indian in the gurdwara what was the 
eternal message of all the Gurus of India; from Nanak, 
Kabir, down to this age. It was to liberate our souls 
from the bonds of the finite into the realm of the Infinite 
to embrace the whole universe with love and szrvice. Let 
every Indian remember and practise, he said, this truth 
so that every people that would come into relation with 
them would remember the name of India with gratitude. 
On the same day the Poet was given warm welcome 
by an assembly of Chinese ladies and gentlemen in the 
garden-house of Mr. Carsun Chang, a notable Chinese 
man of letters. Mr. Hsu asthe mouthpiece of the young 
Ch na welcomed the Poet with a neat little speech. He 
pic tured how the Poet had come to China, while she was 
facing huge political and social upheavals and that the 
pr evailing spirit was that of scepticism or that of material- 
ism. He expressed his conviction that the radiant 
personality, the profound philosophy and the irresisttble 
poetry of the Great Messenger of Peace will wipe out all 
doubts, cast away all scepticism and revitalise the spiritual 
thoughts of China. With his characteristic humour 
the Poet replied that he was nothing but an irres- 
ponsible poet, that he had been dissipating time in 
composing songs whilst he should have written his 
Chinese lectures! But poets are as capricious as spring 
breeze. They comeand go without a purpose yet, maybe, 
the world is not a loser owing to their purposelessness, 
An exhibition of the Chinese paintings and a concert 
of classical Chinese music was arranged to entertain the 
‘Poet and the party after exchange of friendly greetings. A 
distinguished musician played on an ancient Chinese harp 
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and enraptured the audience with the melodious tunes. 
Among the hosts was a rich and influential Jewish mer- 
chant of Shanghai, Mr. Hardoon, whom the Poet’s’educa- 
tional activities had roused so much that he had become 
a life-member of the Visvabharati. 

The Poet spent the opening days of the Bengali New 
Year corresponding to 14th to 16th of April on the lovely 
lake of Hangchow. His companions made a thorough 
search of the Yin Ling grottos with the sculptures and 
temples hollowed by the memory of the I[ndian saint 
(Bodhi-jnana) who lived and died here preaching the 
doctrine of Lord Buddha to his Chinese brethren. 

In the evening a big public meeting was held where 
the Poet touched one of the deepest points relating to the 
unification of peoples. With great feelings and poetic 
fervour he referred to the career of the Indian saint who 
so completely identified himself with the Chinese people 
that he served them spiritually till his death. It is through 
such loving identification and self-sacrifice that India 
could win the heart of China in the past, and the 
Poet hoped, would do so in the future. His speech 
was interspersed with tremendous ovation from the 
audience. ; 

After dinner Rabindranath was honoured by the visit 
of the oldest living poet of this area, Mr. Chen-San-li, 
who was deeply moved to meet hisIndian brother. It was 
a touching sight to see the hoary Chinese poet shaking the 
hands of Tagore with awe. 

The Poet had an occasion to address the charming 
girls of the Chinese Women's College in which he 
explained to them his system of education. A few speci- 
mens of the masterly drawings of Prof. Nandalal Bose 
were presented to the teachers and the students who 
appreciated them keenly. In the National Institute of 
Self-Government on the invitation of Dean S. Y. Ch’u, 
Prof. Sen spoke on “Some Aspects of Indian Religion ”’ 
which aroused a lively discussion. Dr. Kalidas Nag also 
lectured on * Unity and Continuity of History.” 

In the evening the Poet addressed a mammoth meet- 
ing convened by about two dozen of societies and com- 
munities of China. Here for the first time the Poet gave 
pathetic utterance to his anxiety about China and the rest 
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of the Orient infected by the poison of Occidental mate- 
rialism. Shorn of its intellectual character and economic 
advantage which appertains to the West, the terrible 
Demon was working havoc amidst Eastern people, exploit- 
ing them to death, and what was worse degrading them 
by robbing them of their age-old instinct of purity and 
beauty ; with the degradation of man comes the disfigur- 
ing of the lovely countries by means of vulgar skyscrapers 
and ugly smoking chimneys. It was a life-and-death 
problem to the Eastern nations and they must fight com- 
bined with all the spiritual strength that they have 
pmeeae with all the moral fervour that they can com- 
mand. 

In Nanking the Poet had a special interview with the 
Military Governor, Chi-shi- Yuan, who was then shaping the 
destiny of the three large provinces of the South-Eastern 
China. Tagore tried to impress upon the Governor the 
deepest interest and sympathy which India feels for 
China. He showed further how the basis of the civilisa- 
tion of these two sister countries was Peace. He express- 
ed his hope that in the future evolution of the history of 
China she would be colleague and friend of India in the 
Zreat crusade against greed, brutality and murder which 
are threatening to plunge the world into abysm of ruin 
under the cover of scientific progress and modern culture. 
China should settle all her domestic differences by the 
magnanimous principle of mutual concession and then 
emerge strong and self-contained, competent to make her 
voice felt again on behalf of Pacifism and Progress. The 
Governor accepted these stirring words of the Poet as 
Benedictions from India which once came as the spiritual 
monitor and partner of inner life of China. 

The Poet had also the occasion to see the Civil Gov- 
ernor, Haut-tze-Sne. He was rather surprised to see that 
this old Chinese veteran had been following his 
(Tagore’s) thoughts through the summaries of speeches in 
the local vernacular papers. He said to the Poet, ‘" India 
has always been a kind of fairyland in our minds and we 
had come to look on India as a kind of magic source, a 
distant paradise, out of which great stream of artistic, de- 
votional and religious inspiration flowed continuously to 
‘China until the thread of the.direct contact was broken 
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so many years ago. We now know for certain that India 
still lives and can still inspire.“” He even went so far as 
to say that the Poet’s wonderful message might not be 
understood, most probably misunderstood, by ‘the 
modern generation, but that a few like him, who had the 
privilege to dive into the depths of Indian spiritual 
wisdom as enshrined inthe Buddhist scriptures, would 
ever be thankful to Tagore for bringing that eternal 
message back to China in the day of her worst depression 
and degeneration. 

In the evening the Poet addressed a Chinese students’ 
gathering in the spacious hall of the Nanking University. 
The hall was packed to suffocation as a result of which at 
one stage upper balcony was about to collapse; fortunate- 
ly the catastrophe was averted and the Poetall unperturb- 
ed and amidst the miraculously stopped disaster made an 
impassioned appeal to the youth of China to rise from 
their dormant sleep and to join the Poet in his hymn to 
Everlasting Life and in his campaign against vulgarity, 
avarice and violence that threatens the civilisation of 
man. 

The Poet and the party arrived at Peking on the 
24th April, 1924. A special train had been arranged by the 
Government of Nanking which brought them in the city 
by the evening. The platform was crowded with visitors, 
friends and members of the reception committee. The 
formal reception was accorded to Rabindranath in the 
historic imperial garden inside the hall where the former 
emperors used to receive foreign ambassadors. Nearly 
fifty distinguished men—ex-ministers, statesmen, philoso- 
phers, professors—in fact a sub-committee of the nation- 
builders of Modern China assembled there to pay homage 
to this Sentinel of the East. Prof. Liang-chi-Chao, one of 
the builders of the New Republic of China, presided over 
this grand meeting. He delivered a great welcome speech 
a part of which we have already reproduced in the pre- 
ceding pages. He said that the Chinese always looked 
upon India as an elder brother, and Tagore by offering 
his spiritual aid at the critical stage of Chinese history had 
really acted as an elder brother. He went on to add, * But 
our elder brother had still something more to give. He 
brought us invaluable assistance in the field of literature 
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and art.” He then described in some detail what China 
learnt directly or indirectly in Music, Architecture, 
Painting, Sculpture, Drama, Poetry and Fiction, Astro- 
nomy and Calendar, Medicine, the Alphabet, Literary 
Style, Educational Method, and Social Organisation. 

It is because China has so much of originality and 
Greatness of her own that the Chinese professor could 
speak so fully and frankly of China’s debt to India. This 
should teach us to acknowledge our debts also to other 
countries. Z : 

Referring to China’s contact with the modern power- 
ful nations of the earth, the professor observed : 

* And now we are told that within recent years, we 
have at length come into contact with civilised races. 
Why have they come tous? They have come coveting 
out land and our wealth; they have offered us as presents 
cannon-balls dyed in fresh blood; their factories manu- 
facture goods and machines which daily deprive our 
people of their crafts. But we two brothers were not like 
that in the days gone by. We were both devoted to the 
cause of the universal truth, we set out to fulfil the 
destiny of mankind. We felt the necessity for co-opera- 
tion. We Chinese especially felt the need for leadership 
and direction from our elder brothers, the people of India. 
Neither of us were stained in the least by any motive of 
self-interest—of that we had none. 

‘During the period when we were most close and 
affectionate to one another, it is a pity that this little 
brother had no special gift to offer to its elder brother; 
whilst the elder brother had given to us gifts of singular 
and precious worth, which we can never forget.” 

Of words which have special reference to the Poet, we 
shall quote only a few sentences : 

Mr. Tagore says also that he has nothing to offer 
us as a gift from India, but he wishes to express the 
sentiments of love of the people of India from which he 
has come as a representative. I wish to say in reply that 
the sentiments of love are more worthy than all the gifts 
that he can possibly offer us. We are more than over- 
joyed to receive them and we wish that he would take 
back with him our love and sympathy which are, I can 
assure him, even more intense than his own. 
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“We trust that, on this occasion, the love between 
China and India will not terminate with the one or two 
months which Mr. Tagore is able to spend in this country. 
The responsibility which we bear to the whole of man- 
kind is great indeed, and there should be, I think, a warm 
spirit of co-operation between India and China. The 
coming of India’s Poet will, I hope, mark the beginning 
of an important epoch. 

“If we can avail of this occasion to renew the 

intimate relationship which we had with India and to 
establish a reaHy constructive scheme of co-operation, 
then our welcome to Mr. Tagore will have real signifi- 
cance. 
The Poet addressed a meeting under the auspices of 
Young Men’s Buddhist Association in Fa-yuan-ssu, one of 
the oldest temples of Peking. The temple bells sounded 
their rich music and the Poet also in his wonderfully 
musical voice expatiated on the death maitri—universal 
love, like a Buddhist saint of yore. 

The ex-Emperor invited Rabindranath and party in 
the historic palace ofthe “ Forbidden City’’. The Em- 
peror with his Empress and retinue received the guests. 
From the gate it took them nearly one hour to reach the 
main palace. The Poet, Miss Green and a Chinese lady 
were carried in chairs while the rest of the party followed 
on foot. The road was a long and winding one going in 
and out of many courtyards and full of turns and twists. 
Mr. Johnston, as the master of ceremonies, piloted the 
whole party. After the exchange of greetings the Poet 
made a present of Bengal sankha (conch-shell) bangles to 
the Queens and told them that the bangles were auspi- 
sat symbols of prosperity for women. They were receiv- 
ed with great pleasure and the Queens like two lovely 
apparitions disappeared behind the curtains. Elmbhirst 
gave the Emperor a set of Poet’s works and Nandalal 
Bose gave several art prints. 

The Poet conveyed to them the greetings of India 
and gave them his blessings. He spoke of the ancient 
bond of friendship between China and India and said that 
he wanted to re-establish old relations again. He also 
said that he felt very much honoured by this invitation. 
The Emperor did the Poet a unique honour of conducting 
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him personally through that gorgeous maze of imperial 
grandeur, massive gates, huge towers, gigantic courtyards 
shining with the reflected light of the unique glazed tiles, 
the hall of audience, the hall of ambassadors, the hall of 
imperial archives, and last though not least, the Throne 
Room where only a very few were privileged to enter. 
Then taking the Poet down the dream-like gardens, the 
Emperor showed the Taoist, Confucian and Buddhist 
temples attached to the palace. Ina quiet corner of the 
garden the imperial cameral party was lying in ambush. A 
special photo was taken with the ex-Emperor and the 
Poet standing side by side. Then the court-poet was 
ushered in and another photo-duet with the two renown- 
ed poets of India and China followed. Lastly the whole 
imperial party and the Indian mission party were taken in 
a large group. The Emperor and Empress entertained 
Rabindranath and his troupe with a sumptuous tea and 
light refreshment in their private apartments. Thus after 
two hours and half of entertainment the Emperor bade 
the Poet and his party a warm farewell presenting a pre- 
cious stone image of Buddha with the imperial seal on it 
as a souvenir of the interview. 

In the evening some distinguished men of letters met 
the Poet and his party in a “ Banquet of Scholars’ and 
paid homage to the Poet Laureate of Asia. The famous 
Chinese art-critic, Mr. Lin, spoke on the “ Limitations of 
Chinese Poetry’ and very tactfully provoked the Indian 
Poet to speak as to how he had managed to revolutionise 
the rigid classicism of Indian poetry. Rabindranath spoke 
with a mystic’s inspiration making the audience spell- 
bound by his discourse on the creative aspect of the 
revolution in Bengali Literature from the Vaishnava 
lyrics and the Baul song down to the compositions of the 
present age. 

The Poet addressed in the West Temple in Peking 
the biggest open-air meeting in China. As many as ten 
thousand men attended the meeting and the Sage of 
Visvabharati spoke with rare eloquence and inspiration 
on Ideals forming the bases of Oriental life. 

Baron Staal Holstein, Professor of Sanskrit in the 
Peking University, invited the Poet and his troupe to his 
residence where he showed the Poet his precious collec- 
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tions of Tibetan and Chinese antiquities, paintings, 
bronzes as well as the manuscripts with which he was 
working. Many important details were discussed with 
regard to the programme of the exchange of professors 
and students between China and India, a programme 
initiated by the Poet himself on the generous support of 
Mr. Birla. The Baron supported the scheme whole- 
heartedly and generously offered every help to the first 
visiting scholar from Visvabharati, Pandit V. S. Shastri. 

The Poet was invited in an art exhibition held by the 
celebrated painters of China.. The Poet fervently appeal- 
ed to them to establish a closer relationship between the 
Chinese and the Indian schools of painting. He met 
a favourable response ; the organisers of the exhibition 
generously offered a few of the choice paintings to the 
Kalabhavan of Visvabharati as a mark of friendship, which 
were thankfully received. 

The veteran Chinese painter, Mr. Wang-chi-lin, 
brought together some of the greatest living painters of 
Peking to meet Prof. Nandalal Bose, Prof. Kshitimohan 
Sen and Dr. Kalidas Nag in an art conference. 
Mr. Wang-chi-lin initiated a lively discussion in the course 
of which the Chinese and the Indian scholars exchanged 
their views on art. The editor of the Morning Post 
(Peking), Mr. H. Mei, acted as interpreter. Mr. Nandalal 
Bose offered a few reprints and publications of the Cal- 
cutta Art Society for inspection which were much appre- 
ciated and the Chinese Society in return presented a 
few Chinese books on painting which were thankfully 
received. 

Tsing-Hua College is the centre of modern education 
in Peking. It is also a stronghold of American influence. 
The Poet spent one week in this great Chinese institu- 
tion. Here he was besieged by earnest Chinese students 
who assailed him from day to day with-diverse questions, 
e.g., his attitude towards modern science, his theory on 
art, etc. The Poet replied to them all in his own inimi- 
table way. 

While the Poet was resting in the Tsing-Hua College, 
Prof. Kshitimohan Sen, Prof. Nandalal Bose and Dr. Kali- 
das Nag paid a visit to Lo-hiang which was the first 
centre of Buddhistic activities in China. Prof. Kahiti- 
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mohan Sen wrote in a letter : 

* We left Peking by the morning train on the Ist May 
(1924) and spent the whole night in the train. Lo-hiang 
is about 400 miles west of Peking and the road is very 
bad. But thanks to Chinese Government we travelled 
very comfortably. They have given us a private car 
fitted with dining’room and bedroom and kitchen. We 
have got a cook and a boy. Besides them a troop of 
military guards is also going with us. At every important 
station military officers are making enquiries. They have 
been instructed to do so by the Central Government. 

‘‘ All these precautions are necessary because the 
roads are full of bandits. We are, however, comfortably 
safe, for being Indians we are held in great respect by 
everybody and great honour is being shown to us as 
Amibhas. 

“ At 9o'clock in the morning we crossed Hoang Ho, 
the famous yellow river. We reached Cheu-chow at 
10-15 where the Military Commander came to meet us. 

‘* Leaving Cheu-chow we entered the hilly districts. 
The hills around here are mostly of earth and the Chinese 
live in neat little caves carved out of the hills. The 
caves run into one another and form veritable cave- 
villages.” 

On the 2nd May the party reached Lo-hiang. On the 
3rd May they explored the famous rock-cut temples of 
Lung-men contemporaneous with the Gupta period of 
Indian history. On the 4th May the temple of Pei-mo-ssu 
was visited. It was here that the first messengers 
from India preached Buddhism nearly 2,500 years ago. 
The party made a precious collection of rubbings and 
facsimiles. On the 5th May the party came to Kaifeng 
and visited the ancient temple with its rich library con- 
taining the Muig Dynasty Tripi-takas. They also saw the 
superb glazed-tiled:- pagoda and the biggest bronze image 
of Buddha in the university compound. 

The Poet and his party were back to Peking on the 
8th May. On the same day his birthday celebrations were 
to be held in China. The elite of the capital (Peking) of 
the Chinese Republic attended the birthday ceremony of 
the great Indian Poet. Prof. Liang-chi-Chao in his open- 
ing speech of congratulation presented the Poet with a 
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pair of seals with new Chinese name given to the Poet. 
Dr. Hu Shih who acted as the master of ceremonies. 
explained from the stage how it all happened and transliat- 
ed for Prof. Liang-chi-Chao who carried out the naming. 
ceremony in historical view. He declared that Dt 

Tagore’s name meant sunlight and thunder and that by 
research he found that the original Indian name for China 
could be translated '* Thundering Morning”’’ (Chen-tan). 
If to this was added a part of the old Chinese name for 
India '' Chu’ then Dr. Tagore’s name and surname be- 
came Chu-Chen-Tan (The Thundering Morning of India) 
which made a deep and perpetual union between the two 
cultures, Indian and Chinese. Long applause greeted 
this linguistic tour de force. Thereafter Dr. Hu Shih 
delivered a speech on behalf of the younger generation of 
Modern China. The Poet charmed the audience as much 
by his noble utterances as by his superb Bengali dress | 
The audience was then entertained by two Indian dis- 
ciples of the Poet-seer—Dr. Kshitimohan Sen who recited 
a benediction ode in Sanskrit tothe amazement of some 
of the audience who thought “‘ you could not speak a. 
dead language " and Dr, Kalidas Nag who read a Bengali 
poem from Tagore's Balaka. 

As a part of the birthday celebrations, the party was 
entertained by the representation of Tagore’s Chitra by 
the members of the Crescent Moon Club, Peking. 
Chinese staging was quite successful and the interpreta- 
tion of the main role of Chitra by Miss Phyllis was much 
appreciated. 

Prof. Nandalal Bose writes: ‘* The staging of Chitra 
was quite successful. I helped a little in the making up- 
and other details. There was some trouble with their 
eyes, but after all they looked like the people of Manipur. 
The men and women looked very much alike: most prob- 
ably Princess Chitra had really belonged to them.” 

_The Poet delivered his four public lectures from the 
series he specially prepared for the Chinese trip on four 
consecutive days. He felt much exhausted and pulled 
down after these days of strenuous activities. He, there- 
fore, retired to the Western Hills to recoup strength for 
the return journey. In the meanwhile Dr. Nag and Prof. 
Bose were busy giving the finishing touch to their survey 
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of Peking, the heart of Modern China, visiting the 
important temples, mansions, art galleries, etc., which go 
to make Peking a veritable treasire-house of Asiatic 
history. Their impressions of the Modern China may be 
gathered from the following extract which is a free trans- 
lation of a letter from Prof. Sen: 

‘‘The Chinese are a wonderful people. What the 
Chinese Republic is doing for each single university is 
simply amazing—just as if a giant is awakening from his 
slumber and is starting work with still sleepy eyes. Un- 
fortunately, everything is being modelled on the Ameri- 
can plan. Even the very dwelling houses are changing 
their appearance. 

‘China is vast and very great especially in arts and 
crafts. But the canker of Western influence has already 
entered : coloured print-almanacs imported from Japan 
and America are beginning to find a place by the side of 
the finest indigenous products of land-painting. Women 
are taking to American heels and men to European 
clothes and short-cropped hair like British soldiers. Inthe 
imperial palace, side by side with an old carpet wonder- ° 
fully soft and beautiful, is spread an ugly modern rug with 
cheap designs of gaudy-coloured flowers. 

‘* The palace is most wonderful. Huge rooms full of 
priceless treasures, Open courtyards and wide curridors 
fantastically decorated, countless museums with rich 
collections of art—I felt stunned at their very sight. 
When I think of it, I get a little depressed. Can such 
greatness be ever achieved by us? Then I console myself 
with the thought that let us become men again and then if 
such things are for us they will come and if not something 
else will happen.” 

The Peking University invited Prof, Kshitimohan Sen 
to speak on “ Hindu Heterodox Systems ''—a subject in 
which he had specialised. Starting from the Rig and 
Atharva Vedas, Prof. Sen surveyed the great development 
of Hindu heterodoxy in the middle ages with great saints 
dike Kabir, Nanak, Dadu and others. The speech was 
highly appreciated. 

Prof. Bose and Dr. Nag were invited by the Peking 
public to present a systematic documentation of Indian 
art. Dr. Nag illumined his discourse with the help of the 
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lantern slides supplied by the Indian Art Society of 
_Calcutta. The learned scholar traced the evolutien of 
Indian art through its vicissitudes of growth afd deca- 
dence till the drawing of the new era in paintings inaugu- 
rated by Mr. Abanindranath Tagore and his talented dis- 
ciples. Specimens of the works of Mr. A. N. Tagore and 
Mr. Nandalal Bose won great appreciation from the 
Chinese audience. Rupam, the famous Indian Art Jour- 
nal edited Kp O. C. Gangoli, and other publications of the 
Calcutta Society of Art were also exhibited to the Chinese 
public on this occasion. 

A farewell meeting was convened by the authorities 
of the National University of Peking. The Chancellor 
bade farewell to the Poet and his party. Touched by the 
actualities of the Chinese life the Poet was stirred to 
some of his deepest thoughts which he freely expressed 
before them in his own elegant style. Dr. Hu Shih made 
a deep stirring speech offering the final vote of thanks to 
the Saint of Visvabharati who came and conquered the 
hearts of Young China. 

The last big meeting held in connection with the 
Poet’s visit to Peking was convened by the International 
Institute in which every religion of Great China was 
represented. The Poet was introduced to the audience 
by Dr. Gilbert Reid, the Secretary, as a great spiritual 
teacher of Modern India. “ Poet's Religion’’ was the 
topic of Rabindranath's address. It was virtually a 
spiritual autobiography. Prof. Sen spoke about the 
spiritual discipline of the Indian sages and Dr. Nag gave 
an exposition of the religious and philosophical position 
in the general evolution of Indian Idealism. Mr. Mai- 
Jaufong, the greatest living actor of Modern China, enter- 
tained Dr. Tagore and party by a special representation 
ot “ Goddess of the Lo River”. The Poet and his party 
left Peking amidst treméndous shouts and enthusiastic 
cheers of friendly farewell. 

' Invitation had already been extended to the Poet to 
tour the province of Shansi. Accompanied by Mr. West- 
harp, Director of the School of Foreign Languages, Shansi, 
Dr. Tagore and his party arrived in Taiynaufu, the capital 
of Shansi. The Governor of Shansi, Yeu-shi-San, accord- 
ed a royal reception to our Sage. The Governor was a 
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man of deep erudition. He was one of the nation- 
builders of Modern China. He had a profound conversa- 
tion with the Poet.in the course of which he expressed . 
his gratitude to the Poet for his kind visit. The Poet deeply 
impressed the Confucian Governor and commanded 
bis admiration for the thorough grasp of the knowl- 
edge of Indian affairs and for his keenness and far-sighted- 
ness. 

The Poet addressed in the evening a glaree public 
gathering of Taiynaufu on the moral basis of*wealth and 
its responsibilities. In the course of his learned discourse 
the Indian Seer touched some of the most insistent fea- 
tures of the Modern Economics. 

Prof. L. K. Elmhirst, Director of the Rural Recon- 
struction Department of Visvabharati, then gave an im- 
pressive account of the work done in Sriniketan. The 
Government of Shansi offered special facilities to him to 
organise an experimental farm in the province. The Poet 
and the party were entertained to a dinner in the palace 
of the learned Governor of Shansi. 

The Poet and party came to Hangkow, where an 
open-air public meeting was convened to welcome the 
Poet. He addressed the audience on Dharma with a 
prophetic fire. Dharma, said the Poet, was Eternal verily 
and indispensable basis of all human organisations. Nevia- 
tion from it may be temporarily successful, but the 
punishment was inevitable in the form of total destruc- 
tion. He called upon the Chinese youth to build on 
dharma this bed-rock of all civilisations. The same 
evening the Visvabharati Mission sailed for Shanghai. 
About two hundred Sikhs and other Indian residents of 
India came to bid them farewell. 

The Poet and his party landed in Shanghai on the 
28th May, 1924. They were guests in the house of the 
Poet's Italian friends, Mrs. and Mr. Bena. In the even- 
ing the Poet spoke on his Philosophy of Education before 
a select audience invited by his hosts. Mr. Sowerby, the 
editor of the China Journal of Science and Art and a dis- 
tinguished educationist. paid a glowing tribute to the 
Poet for his splendid contribution to the cause of 
children’s education. 

On the 29th May the Poet was accorded a cordial 
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reception in the Japanese College in the suburb of 
Shanghai. It was the last day of Poet's stay in China and 
_ the day of sailing for Japan. Naturally it aroused a great 
enthusiasm of the Japanese students. The Indian Poet 
addressed the students of Japan appealing to them to hold 
fast to their ancient moral virtues of heroism. The 
Japanese officers, professors and students who attended 
his address were stirred through and through by his deep 
appreciation of the Japanese culture and character and 
discussed some of the most important questions at the 
lunch that followed and consulted the Poet on several 
problems that were facing the Modern Japan. 

The Chinese community bade farewell in the same 
house of Mr. Carsun Chang where they had given the 
Poet and the party a warm reception. On that occasion 
the Poet made a brilliant retrospective survey of his tour 
through China and appreciated enthusiastic reception 
that he was accorded in the length and breadth of that 
country. He summoned China to use her moral judg- 
ment, to stand for the true human relationship of mutual 
reverence and respect, to go to the root of the life of the 
people and to create and rediscover in the realm of beauty 
and of truth and not to forget her own treasures of the 
past experience in a world of profit-making, of utilitarian 
ugliness and material power. 

The Indian residents of Shanghai including the mem- 
bers of the Muslim, the Parsee, the Sikh and the Sindhi 
communities organised special meetings to bid their Poet 
a happy return voyage and each community expressed its 
sympathy for the great work that the Poet was doing by 
presenting a purse for his Visvabharati. The Poet made a 
befitting reply to each of these friendly addresses and 
sailed for Japan in the Shanghai-Maru specially supplied 
by the Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Though the Poet remained in China for a short time, 
his visit had the flavour of one of those gestures of 
impatience which it had been the joy of Gurudev to fling 
in the face of the world never caring much at the moment 
whether they were seen or noticed by the world. at large. 
The progress of his mission, like that of a sower, had been 
marked by a sprinkling of the seed of friendship in all 
kinds of corners and in different kinds of soil. The 
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speeches and addresses of the Poet delivered in China 
were translated into the native language and the message 
of his magic words reached far and wide. His very pte- 
sence among a peace-loving nation, his apparent delight 
in all that was beautiful around him, his interest in every- 
thing that was living, in students and their life, in the 
girls and'the problems of the women, in Chinese drama, 
music and painting, in the Renaissance Movements of alk 
kinds and in the revolutionary spirit that was everywhere 
abroad in literature and poetry, in historical criticism as 
well as in modern experiments in education. In one of 
his Peking addresses the Poet stated that he was a revolu- 
tionary. Said he: 

* Revolutions must come and go and men must risk 
tevilement and misunderstanding, especially from those 
who want to be comfortabie, who believe that the soul is 
antiquated, and who put their faith in materialism and 
convention. They will be taken by surprise, these 
stunted children who belong truly to the dead past and 
not to modern times, the pase that had its age in distant 
antiquity when physical flesh and size predominated and 
not the mind of man. 

* ¥* = * R 

“The impertinence of material things is extremely 
old. The revolution of spirit in man is modern. I have 
explained how I was born into a family which rebelled, 
which had faith in its loyalty to an inner ideal. If you 
want to reject me, you are free to do so. ButI have my 
right, as a revolutionary, to carry the flag of freedom of 
spirit into the shrine of your ideals—material power and 
accumulation.” 

No less significant has been the work of the three 
Indian companions of the Poet—Dr. Sen, Prof. Nandalal 
and Dr. Kalidas Nag. Their visit was in some respects not 
unlike a Cook's tour,—they travelled from one place to 
another seeing monuments and ancient temples and 
collected the traditions of the Indian visitors of 1,000 
years ago, as well as photographs and pictures of all kinds. 
But in their very appreciation of the best in the ancient 
relationship of China and India, as well as of Chinese 
history itself, and in their study of modern effort in 
drama, paintings, archaeology and scholarship they 
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cemented friendships of all kinds and laid the foundation 
of future collaboration. 

The future of the world already lies in the hands of 
Asia. Russia, China and India will have to decide what the 
future is to be. The old ideal of exploiting materialism is. 
struggling for breath upon its death-bed. Disregarding 
the warning of the catastrophe of the last World War, 
the totalitarian Powers have set their face once more upon 
the same road of destruction and annihilation. Are we,. 
the nations of the East and West, to be swept a second 
time into this maelstrom of selfish aggrandisement and 
narrow nationalism, and thereby to build our own tombs ? 
Or, meeting in friendship, based upon a mutual apprecia- 
tion, can we rescue humanity and give the world a new 
lease of life ? 
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